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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

The most poetical chronicler would find it impossible to render the incidents 
of Montrose’s brilliant career more picturesque than the reality. Among the 
devoted champions who, during the wildest and most stormy period of our his-_ 
tory, maintained the cause of Church and King, “ the Great Marquis’’ undoubt- | 
edly is entitled to the foremost place. Even party malevolence, by no means — 
extinct at the present day, has been unable to detract from the eulogy pro- _ 
nounced upon him by the famous Cardinal de Retz, the friend of Conde and | 
Turenne, when he thus summed up his character :—‘* Montrose, a Scottish no- |, 
bleman, head of the house of Grahame—the only man in the world that has || 
ever realized to me the ideas of certain heroes, whom we now discover no- 
where but in the Lives of Plutarch—has sustained in his own country the, 
cause of the King his master, with a greatness of soul that has not found its | 
equal in our age.” ek 

But the success of the victorious leader and patriot, is almost thrown into _ 
the shade by the noble magnanimity and Christian heroism of the man in the | 
hour of defeat and death. It is impossible now to obliterate the darkest page | 
of Scottish history, which we owe to the vindictive cruelty of the Covenanters | 
—a party venal in principle, pusillanimous in action, and more than dastardly _ 
in their revenge ; but we can peruse it with the less disgust, since that very 
savage spirit which planned the woful scenes connected with the final tragedy) 
of Montrose, has served to exhibit to the world, in all time to come, the char-_ 
acter of the martyred nobleman in by far its loftiest light. | 

There is no ingredient of fiction in the historical incidents recorded in the, 
following ballad. The indignities that were heaped upon Montrose during his | 
procession through Eninburgh, his appearance before the Estates, and his last) 
passage to the scaffold, as well as his undaunted bearing, have all been spoken 
to by eyewitnesses of the scene. A graphic and vivid sketch of the whole 
will be found in Mr. Mark Napier’s volume, ‘‘ The Life and Times of Mon- | 
trose”’—a work as chivalrous in its tone as the Chronicles of Froissart, and_ 
abounding in original and most interesting materials ; but, in order to satisfy) 
all scruple, the authorities for each fact are given m the shape of notes. The 
ballad may be considered as a narrative of the transactions, related by an aged 
Highlander, who had followed Montrose throughout his campaigns, to hi 
grandsun, shortly before the splendid victory of 


illiecrankie 


I. 
Come hither, Evan Cameron, 
Come, stand beside my knee— 
I hear the river roaring down 
Towards the wintry sea. 
There's shouting on the mountain side, 
There’s war within the blast-—— 
Old faces look upon me, 
Old forms go trooping past. 
I hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the din of fight, 
And my old spirit awakes again 
Upon the verge of night! 
Il. 
’Twas I that led the Highland host 


Face him, as thou would’st face the man 
Whe wrong’d thy sire’s renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down ! 


r 


They brought him to the Watergate* 
Hard bound with hempen span, 

As though ‘they held a lion there, 
And not a fenceless man. 

They set him high upon a cart— 
The hangman rode below— 

* They drew his hands behind hie back, 

And bared his lordly brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipp’d from leash, 
They cheer’d the common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 


It would have made a brave man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 
To watch the keen malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 
There stood the Whig west-country lords 
In balcony and bow, 
Therg sat their gaunt and wither'd dames, 
And their daughters all a-row ; 
And every open window 
Was full as fall might be, 
With black-robed Covenanting carles, 
That goodly sport4o see ! 
“Syst Vi. 
But When be came, though pale and wan, 
He look'd so great and high,+ 
So noble was his manly front, 
So calm his steadfast eye ;— 
The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 
For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 
And some that came to scoff at him, 4 
Now turn’d aside and wept. 
VIL. 
But onwards—always onwards, 
In silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant labour'd, 
Till it reached the house of doom: 
Bot first a woman's voice was heard 
In jeer and laughter loud,+ 


Through wild Lochaber’s snows, 

What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 

I've told thee how the Southrons fell 
Beneath the broad claymore, 

And how we sinote the Campbell clan 
By Inverlochy’s shore. 

* I've told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsays’ pride ; 

But never have I told thee yet ~ 
How the Great Marquis died ! 

lil. 

A traitor sold him to his foes ;* 
O deed of deathless shame ! 

I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name— 

Be it upon the mountain's side, 
Or yet within the glen, 

Stand he in martial gear alone, 
Or back'd by armed men— 


* «The contemporary historian of the Earls of Sutherland records, that 
(after the defeat of Invercarron) Montrose and Kinnoull ‘ wandered up the riv- 
er Kyle the whole ensuing night, and the next day, and the third day also, 
without any food or sustenance, and at last came within the country of Assynt. 
The Earl of Kinnoull, being faint for lack of meat, and not able to travel any 
further, was left there among the mountains, where it was supposed he perish- 
ed. Montrose had almost famished, but that he fortaned in his misery to light! 
upon a small cottage in that wilderness, where he was supplied with some milk(| 
and bread.’ Not even the iron fratye of Montrose could endure a prolonged) | 
existence under such circumstances. He gave himself up to Macleod of As- 
synt, a former adherent, from whom he had reason to expect assistance in con- 
sideration of that circumstance, and, indeed, from the dictates of honourable 
feeling and common humanity. As the Argyle faction had sold the King, so} 
this Highlander rendered his own name infemous by selling the hero to the 


for which ‘duty to the public’ he was with four hun-||became her better to sit upon the cart for her adulteries.”— Wigton Papers. 
dred bolls of meall.”"—Nari: «’s Life of Montrose. This infamous woman was the third daughter of Huntly, and the niece of A7- 


* “ Friday, 11th May.—Act ordaming James Grahame to be brought from 


the Watergate on a cart, bareheaded, the hangman in his livery, covered, rid- 
ing on the horse that draws the cart—the prisoner to be bound to the cart with 
‘a rope—to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, and from thence to be brought to the 


‘Parliament House, and there, in the place of delinquents, on his knees, to re- a 


ceive his sentence—viz., to be hanged on a gibbet at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
‘with his book and detlaration tied on a rope about his neck, and there to hang 
for the space of three hours until he be dead; and thereafter to be cut down * ‘ 
‘by the hangman, his head, hands, and legs to be cut off, and distributed as fol- q 
jlows—viz., His head to be affixed on an iron pin, and set on the pinnacle of 
\the west gavel of ghe new prison of Edinburg ; one hand to be set on the port 


of Perth, the othef on the port of Stirling ; one leg and foot on the port of Ab- 


‘erdeen, the other gm the port of Glasgow. If at his death penitent, and relax- 3S 


‘ed from excommunicition, then the trunk of his body to be interred, by pio- 

\neers, in the Greyfriats ; otherwise, to be interred in the Boroughmuir, by the j 
/hangman’s men, ug@er the gallows.”—Batrour's Notes of Parliament. 
| It is needless to remark, that this inhuman sentence was executed to the let- 
ter. In order thatthe exposure might be more coinplete, the cart was con- 
structed with a high gbair in the centre, having holes behind, through which 
the ropes that fastenedbim were drawn. ‘The author of the Wigton Papers, 


to the cart was in that the people would have stoned him, and that’he 
‘might not be able by his*hands to save his face.” His hat was then pulled off . 
by the bangman, and the procession commenced. 

t “In all the way, there appeared in him such majesty, courage, modesty 
—and even somewhat more than natural—that those common women who had 
lost their husbands and children in his wars, and who were hired to stone him, 
were upon the sight of hin so astonished and moved, that their intended curses . 
turned snto tears and prayers; so that next day all the ministers preached 
agmnst them for not stoning and him.” — Wigton Papers. 

t ‘‘It is remarkable, that of the many thousand beholders, the Lady Jean 
Gordon, Countess of Haddington, did (alone) publicly insult and at him ; 
which being so mges by a gentieman in the street, he cryed up to her, that it 


recently published ‘by the Maitland Club, says, ‘ the reason of his being tied y 
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And an angry cry and a hiss arose 
From the heart of the tossing crowd : 

Then, as the Greme look’d upwards, } 
He caoght the ugly smile 

Of him who sold his King for gold— 
The master-fiend Argyle ! 


Vill. 

The Marquis gazed a moment, 
And nothing did he say, 

But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, 
And he turn'd his eyes away. 

The painted harlot at his side, 
She shook through every limb, 

For a roar like thunder swept the street, 
And hands were clench’d at him, 

And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 
“ Back, coward, from thy place ! 

For seven long years thou hast not dared 
To look him in the face.”’* 


: IX. 
Had I been there with sword in hand 
And fifty Camerons by, 

That day through high Dunedin’s streets 
Had peal’d the slogan cry. > 
Not all their troops of trampling horse, 

Nor might of mailed men— 
Not all the rebels in the south 
Had borne us backwards then ! 
Once more his foot on Highland heath 
Had stepp’d as free as air, 
Or I, and all who bore my name, 
Been laid around him there ! 


X. 

It might not be. They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall, 

Where once the Scottish Kings were throned 
Amidst their nobles all. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, ‘ 

And purjured traitors fill’d the place 
Where good men sate before. 

With savage glee came Warristount 
To read the murderous doom, 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 


XI. 
** Now by my faith as belted knight, 
And by the name I bear, 
And by the red Saint Andrew's cross 
That waves above us there— 
Ay, by a greater, mightier oath— 
And oh, that such should be !— 
By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies 'twixt you end me— 
I have not sought in battle field 
A wreath of such renown, 
Nor dared I hope, on my dying day, 
To win the martyr’s crown! 
XII. 
“There is a chamber far away 
Where sleep the good and brave, 
Bot a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father's grave. 
For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, 
This hand has always striven, 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 
‘Then nail my head on yonder tower— 
Give every town a limb— 
And God who made shall gather them.— 
I go from you to Him!” ¢ 
le. It will hardly be credited that she was the sister of that gallant Lord 
ordon, who fell fighting by the side of Montrose, only five years before, at 
the battle of Aldford ! 
* “The Lord Lorn and his new lady were also sitting on a balcony, joyful 
spectators; and the cart being stopt when it came before the lodging where 
the Chancellor, Argyle, and Warristoun sat—that they might have time to in- 


sult—he, suspecting the business, turned his face towards them, whereupon] 


they presently crept in at the windows ; which being perceived by an English- 
man, he cried up, it was no wonder they started aside at his look, fo: they 
durst not look him in the face these seven years by-gone.”— Wigton Papers. 

{ Archibald Johnston of Warristoun. This man, who was the inveterate 
enemy of Montrose, and who carried the most selfish spirit into every intrigue 
of his party, received the punishment of his treasons about eleven years after 
wards. it may be instructive to learn how he met hisdoom. The following 
extract is from the MSS. of Sir George Mackenzie :—“ The Chancellor ane 
others waited to examine him ; he fell upon his face, roaring, and with tear: 
entreated they would pity a poor creature who had forgot all that was in the 
Bible. ‘This moved all the spectators with a deep melancholy ; and the 
Chancellor, reflecting upon the man’s great parts, former esteem, and the 

t share he had in ali the late revolutions, could not deny some tears to 
SS temy of silly mankind. At his examination, he pretended he had lost 
so much blood by the unskillfulness of his chirurgeons, that he lost his me- 
mory with his blood ; and I really believe that his courage had been drawn 
out with it. Within a few days he was brought beiore the parliament, 
where he discovered nothing but much weaknese, running up and down upon 


his knees, begging mercy; but the parliament ordained his former sentence/ 


+e be put to execution, and accordingly he was executed at the cross of Edin- 
eargh.” 

t * He said he was much beholden to the parliament for the honour they put 
on him ; sage ° to hove tay head standing 


XIII. 
| The morning dawn’d full darkly, 


The rain came flashing down, 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town : 

The heavens were speaking out their wrath, 
The fatal hour was come, 

| Yet ever sounded sullenly 
The trumpet and the drum. 

There was madness on the earth below, 
And anger in the sky, 

And young and old, and rich and poor, 
Came forth to see him die. 


XIV. 
Ab, God! That ghastly gibbet ! 
How dismal ‘tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, 
The ladder, and the tree ! 
Hark! hark! It is the clash of arms— 
The bells begin to toll— 
He is coming ! he is coming ! 
God's mercy on his soul ! 
One last long peal of thunder— 
The clouds are clear’d away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 


XV. 
He is coming! he is coming ! 
Like a bridgegroom from his room, * 
Came the hero from his prison 
{ To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 
There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walk’d to battle 
More proudly than to die : 
There was colour in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvell’d as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man ! 


XVI. 
He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turn’d him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 

But he look’d upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 
The eye of god shone through : 
Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hiil, 
As though the thunder slept within— 
All else was calm and still. 


XVII. 
The grim Geneva ministers 
With anxious scowl drew near,+ 


As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. 

He would not deign them word nor sign, 
But alone he bent the knee ; 

And veil'd his face for Christ’s dear grace 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose, 
And cast his cloak away ; 

For he had ta’en his latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 


on the port of this town, for this quarrel, than to have my picture in the king’s 
bedchamber. 1! am beholden to you, that, lest my loyalty should be forgotten, 
ye have appointed five of your most eminent towns to bear witness of it to 
posterity.’ Wigton Papers. 

* “Tn his downgoing from the Tolbooth to the place of execution, he was 
very richly clad in fine scarlet, laid over with rich silver lace, his hat in his 
hand, his bands and cuffs exceeding rich, his delicate white gloves on his hands, 
his stockings of incarnate silk, and his shoes with theirribands on his feet ; and 
sarks provided for him with pearling about, above ten pund the elne. All these 
were provided for him by his friends, and a pretty cassock put on upon him, u 

the scaffuld, wherein he was hanged. To de short, nothing was here deficient 
to honour his poor carcase, more beseeming a bridegroom than a criminal going 
to the Diary. 

+ The Presbyterian ministers beset Montrose both in prison and on the scaf- 
fold The following extracts are from the diary of the Rev. Robert Traill, 
one of the persons who were appointed by the commission of the kirk ‘ to deal 
with him :’"—* By a warrant from the kirk, we staid a while with him about 
ais soul's condition. But we found him continuing in his old pride, and taking 
very ill what was spoken to him, saying, ‘I pray you, gentlemen, let me die 
in peace’ It was answered, that he might die in true peace, being reconciled 
to the Lord and to his kirk ’’—‘* We returned to the commission, and did show 
unto them what had passed amongst us. They, seeing that for the t he 
was not desiring relaxation from the censure of excommunication, did appoint 
Mr. Mungo Law and me to attend to the morrow on the scaffold, at the time of 
his execution, that, in case he should desire to be relaxed from his excommu- 
nication, we should be allowed to give,jt unte him in the name of the kirk, 
ind to pray with him, and for him, that ts loosed in earth might be loosed 
in heaven.”’ But this pious intention, which may appear somewhat strange to 
the modern Calvinist, when the prevailing theories of the kirk regarding the 
efficacy of absolution are considered, was not destined to be fulfilled. Mr. 
Trail goes on to say, “ But he did not at all desire to be relaxed from his ex- 
communication in the name of the kirk, yea, did not look towards that place on 
the scaffold where we stood; only he drew apart some of the magistrates, and 

jspake a while with them, and then went up the ladder, in his red scarlet cas: 


in a very stately manner.” 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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ithe peasant driven from his peaceful cottage ; bis crop ruined for that year at 
least—the village in our front in ruins, and the foe far away as reckless and 
‘careless of the mischief he had left behind him as we their friends and allies 
were, who viewed this scene of havoc with the most perfect indifference ; and 
yet, though thus callous from habit, the soldieris by no means cruel or hard- 
‘|hearted ; accustomed when on service to death in all its forms, he thinks not 
| /of the miseries of his profession, “ the profession vf Kings and Princes,” causes ; 
ithe thunder of the cannon, the sound of martia! music, aud all the glorious pomp 
‘and din of arms, make him deaf tothe cries of the hapless victims. Alas! 
'\where were the inhabitants of this once peaceful village Perhaps perishin 
from hunger and want. We marched throug it «bout a week afterwards, 
‘nothing was to be seen but naked and blackened wal!s—not a soul had return- 
''ed to his home—all was desolation and ruin War, like the simoon of the de- 
‘|sert, had ae over the spot, and left alone its scorched and fiery track behind. 
: ||But why should I now moralize? At that time | thought as little about it as 
FOUR YEARS OF A SOLDIER S LIFE. tbe meanest soldier in the ranks, or the brute beast ther carried my baggage. 
BY A FIELD orriceRr.—( Continued.) '|My imagination dwelt only on the bliss of a goo! breakfast, and the comfort of 
Next day, with a party of my brother officers, I rode into the place, and was! a clean shirt—luxuries we had not enjoyed! .r the last few days, but which we 
much struck with its appearance. The beautiful square which it possesses, it were now sure of having, by returning to our old bivouae near Salamanca, 
common with all the Spanish towns I have seen, is surrounded with piazzas, \where our baggage had been left: and accordingly, to our great delight, we 
beneath which were cotiee-houses and shops, and and an extraordioary specta- |foynd ourselves snugly settled there, with al! ovr comforts about us, long before 
cle this presented to the thinking mind : here was to be seen all the bustle, dark, 
life, and commerce of a populous and crowded city. Groups of officers in one "[he forts, after having made a resistance worthy of the gallant fellows by 
spot were standing carelessly about, or refreshing themselves with the good | whom they were garrisoned, and when hard!y «ne stone was left upon another, 
things the taverns afforded, whilst peasants from the country were selling their \syrrendered, and we then advanced t» the banks of the Douro, and were post- 
vegetables, fruits, &c., m another ; and amidst all this busy hum of amuse- eq jn some villages till a few days before the battle of Salamanca, when receiv- 
ment and business was scarce to be heard the cannon of the forts thundering jing orders to send our baggage to the rear, we retired, and recrossing the Tor- 
in the same city, and within two hundred yards of this very market-place. But) mes above Salamanca, moved to the rigit, parallel with the French army, who 
in those days such scenes excited no reflection in our minds, or caused only were manwuvring to turn us, and ge upon the Ciudad Rodmgo road in our 
sensations of the most exquisite pleasure as the cunstant and never-failing |rear. ‘The whole day of the 21st tue two armies moved in sight of each other, 
sources of novelty and variety, so delightful to the heart of youth, and so con- jand withm cannon-shot. The scene was very beautiful ; the sound of a slight 
stantly to be found in the profession of arms. It is this that makes us all, old) gannonade, with the musketry of the skirmishers. adding to its beauty, whilst 
or young, recur with such delight to our Peninsular campaigns. We were en- |the expectation which every man in both armies had of coming every instant 
) oying all the happiness of a gipsy life inone of the most beautiful climates into close and murderous conflict combined to shed an interest over it easily to 
and countries in the world, and this life was ennobled by the consciousness that) |be conceived, but hardly possible to describe. ‘Tat night we slept ina wood, 
we were earning the gratitude of our country, keeping far from it the sword of|/and there was the heaviest thunder storm | ever witnessed ; fur so awful and 
a foe, adding to its high renown, and humbling even to the dust the then un- |yivid were the flashes of lightning, that although the rain poured in torrents 
conquered and invincible soldiers of France. At that time we had uo tents, many of the soldiers left the dangerous sielter of ihe trees, and went for safety 
and though our leafy bowers, when ihe “ rain poured down and the thunder linto the open fields. 
came,” were not the most comfortable dwellings in the world, yet aseven then js rather an extraordinary circumstance, that al! Wellington's glorious vic- 
the sunshine was always in our hearts, we thought not of or scarcely heeded, \tories were ushered in the nights previous by thunder storms. They were 
the sound duckings we were so ofien obliged to submit to ; besides, when the |4}so generally fought upona Sunday ; on those Sabbaths how different y were 
weather was fine, the bivouac was a delightful place, and I have siept sounder our more peaceful and happy countrymen employed in England, assembled in 
on the sweet grass, softened by bodily fatigue, than I have ever done since in) | prayer to that God in whom we all equally trested, and whose ear we knew 
rd oon bed surrounded by every comfort that happy England can give. Want to be as open to the short and piously-bvreathe! orison of the soldierin the din 
of sleep, or want of food, were tne only evils we dreaded. ‘ Blessed,” says |of battle as to the quiet and peaceful congregation of our friends and relatives 
old Sancho, * is he that invented sleep ; for can there be a greater blessing ! \jn his sacred temples at hame, fervently prayimwg for the safety of a child or 
Does it not’’—as old Sancho goes on—* Does it not satisfy hunger, quench) ’ ie sword or the bullet to the 


XVIII. 

A beam of light fell o'er his him, 
Like a glory round the shriven, 

And he climb’d the lofty ladder 
As it were the path to heaven.* 

Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder roll, 

And no man dared to look a loft, 
For fear was on every soul. 

There was another heavy sound, 
A hush and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death was done ! 


The Angl 


W. E. A. 


jhusband, sent perhaps at that very moment by t 
thirst, makes us forget for the moment all our cares and anxieties, and hike \presence of our great and beneficent Father is heaven. Our soldiers, too (I 
death, too (whilst under iis influence), it equals the poorest peasant with the |know not why except from the influence of such thoughts), seemed ever to re- 
proudest monarch on earth.” imember the day, and appeared better pleased to fight “ The better day, the 

{n this pleasant bivouac we remained until the 19th June, when the French petrer deed,” have | often heard them say. Swlauianea, Vittoria, Waterloo, 
having assembled a force to attempt the relief of the forts, we advanced and |our three crowning victories, were ali fought aod gained upon Sunday; and 
took up a position on a range of heights four miles from Salamanca, and about) on jhe might previous to each of the: there was rain and thunder and light 
four o'clock in the afternoon, as we moved steadily along to our ground, al-'| ning. 
though we could not see the enemy, a shell now and then came whizzing over!) ‘The morning of the 22nd of July dawned most beautifully, and for some time 
our heads, and bursting upon the ground beyond, gave due and timely notice! |after we were put in motion, we miirehed, asthe day before, on parallel lines 
of his vicinity. At length we ascended a height, and there beneath us lay the jwith the enemy, till about mid-day we were suddenly ordered to halt, and bring- 
French army, about 25,000 men, with ~ village on each of their flanks, and ling up our right shoulders, the culuinnus deployed into line, and moved rapid- 
which appeared the only strength of their position. We were completely above) jy forward under a heavy fire of round stiot and grepe. but ! will not attempt 
them ; they could see nothing of our strength or movements, whilst we com-|itg describe this, the most decisive and glorious victory we had yet achieved, 


manded them with our artillery, could discern every soldier of their force, and,) 
except in the darkness of the night, it was impossible for them to stir a foot) 
without being overlooked. “The regiment remained on picquet all that night) 
close to their advanced sentries, expecting with the dawn to be smartly en- 


y broke, but no attack ; the French lay with their arms piled, and pro- 
ceeded with theircooking. ‘Towards evening we perceived a single dragoon! 
gallop to the summit of an eminence considerably to our right, which we hadi 
not occupied, and which commanded a view of our position. This dragoon! 
was soon joined by another, and so on till by degrees they had occupied 1 in) 
great force, both with infantry and cavalry. Mothing further happened that) 
night, and at break of day on the 22nd we were relieved by another regiment, 
and ‘i pring as we imagined, to join our division ; but scarcely had we 
reached the place where the brigade was bivouacked, when it stood to its arms,| 
and moved on with us to the right and front for about a mile, then halting, and, 
deploying into line, we were pi cele to port arms, and advance. The ground) 
rose gradually in our immediate front, which prevented our seeing the enemy,| 
although so near ; but showers of musket-balls, which now began to whizz) 
over our heads, and make casual ities in oar ranks, soon guided us to our work 
—the capture of the hill we had seen occupied the previous evening. Our) 
men advanced under a now tremendous fire as coolly and slowly as if on a 
morning parade ; not a shot was fired, and when we came within about ten| 
yards of a line of mustachived Frenchmen, on we rushed with ove loud British! 
cheer, and away they went like lightening down the hill. The men were al-| 
most immediately halted, and ordered to lie down, for the village, about one 
hundred yards off, and full ofthe enemy, now opened its fire ; and having ac 
tained our object, we fell back just beneath the crest of the hill, where we 
were sheltered from its effects, and it then ceased. We could only account 
for their not defending this post more obstinately by supposing that they were 
unwilling to bring on a general action in the bad positiou they occupied, and 
accordingly at sunset that evening, they fired two cannon-shot over our heads.) 
and next morning not a Frenchman was to be seen ; their fires were still in, and 
they had gone off without even buring the corpses of their countrymen, slain 
in the affair of the previous day. 

War, to the unaccustomed eye, certainly presents a dreadful sight , the na- 
ked and mutilated dead bodies of one’s fellow meu scattered here aud there— 


+ He was very earnest that he might have the liberty to keep on his hat ; 
it was denied: he requested he might have the privilege to keep his cloak 
about him—neither could that be be granted. Then, with a most undaunted 
courage he went up to the top of that prodigious gibbet.”—*‘‘ The whole peo- 
ple gave a general groan ; and it was very observable, that even those who at 

_ his first appearance had bitterly inveighed against him, could not now abstain 
from tears." — Montrose Redivivus. 


own Shakespeare’s, immortal ; when other spicndid writers shall be fo! 


as it raised the siege of Cadiz, freed a great part of the Peninsula, and gave 
time for the Spaniards to reorganise and \ ring togetoer their scattered and beat- 
en armies. To us it opened a brilliant career of conquest, and of which our- 
great chief did not fail to take instant avantage. 

Next day the scene of carnage which this field presented was dreadful. At 
Salamanca our foes were fairly out-:nanceuvred, but nobly did they contest the 
day, and well did they sustain the glory they had earned on many a hard-fought 
field. Honour to whom honour is due, with all his vapouring and gasconade, 
a Frenchman is a brave soldier, and the only foe there is either pleasure or 
credit in beating. 

We now commenced our march for Madrid, the Spanish-capital. Often had 
we talked of driving the French out of Spaia; but of such an event, in sober 
reality, no one ever dreamed ; but now, flushed wrth conquest, we deemed no- 
thing impossible, and were in the highest possible spirits. The first’ place of 
interest we came to was Segovia; the casile of Segovia, where Gil Blas had 
been confined a state prisoner, and the bleak and barren country he looked uv 
on from his barred window, proved how well tue author knew every spot of the 
tand in which he placed his hero. Boy as | then was, | gazed withas moch 
interest on the tower of Segovia, for Gil Bias’ s:ke, as if it had not been fic- 
tion, for who has not read that book with delight! In those pages how well 
has Le Sage painted kings, ministers, princes, and peasants, such as they are, 
exactly—human nature in every character, portraits, the likeness of which we 
see in every station, in every class, ateach hoir aod moment of our existence. 
This it is that charms in every line—this it is that readers his name like ou 
tten 
Shakespeare and Le Sage will be read and remembered with delight. I 
should now, perhaps, march through Segovia with as little interest as t 
any other place, for the fresh feeliugs of youts and romance come to us but 
once in our lives—feelings which the atmosphere of society soon withers. 
With manhood we eat of the tree of know!»Jge, and the paradise of youth is 
turned into the stern and barren-looking wor'd through which man mast 

le and toil by the sweat of his brow. At Segovia there was a handsome 
Rossen aqueduct in high preservation, and tac city bore traces of great anti- 
quity. 


It was a very interesting place, and | should like to have remained 
some time ; but we moved next morning, aud were much pleased at bei 


in- 


dulged with a halt of four or five days in the grounds of the palace of St. Idle- 


fonzo, one of the most enchanting spots | ever saw We were bivouacked on 
the green velvet bank of one of those clear rocky-bedded rivers with which 
Spain abounds. In the foreground of our bivouac were groves of trees, and 
the ground broken into hill and dale; the towers of the palace just 
seen above the woods, and the dark blue Guadarama Mountains i 

to the skies in the distance ; this, in the finest climate perhaps in the world, 
the month August, with the inmost lovely weather, making it more like a scene 
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in fairy land than reality. Time here sped along much too rapidly, and with per in the evenings,—their affection being neta little increased for me from 


heavy hearts we turn 
occupied. 

The first day we marched through the famous Pass of Gaudarama, and as 
our division wound round the different turns of the mountain, our tiles extend- 
ing back far as the eye could reach, vur long train of tnules and baggage bring- 
ing up the rear, the scene was truly animated and interesting. When we de- 
scended into the plain, ani came upon the royal road, we saw in every village, 
evident proofs of how much the French were then detested. as they had every- 
where been obliged to fortify the church, or some other large building, as cita- 
dels to throw themselves into on any sudden combined attack of the peasantry, 
who were ever on the watch for a favourable opportunity to attack and annoy 
them. Woe to the unfortunate Frenchman in those days whom sickness or ta- 
tigue obliged to straggle or stay behind, for he was murdered without remorse | 
by the enraged Spaniard ; and although in these instances we must blame) 
them for their savage ferocity, yet we never can sufficiently admire the untiring) 
patriotism of this splendid people, beatev on every point, and yet army after’ 
army, composed almost entiely of undisciplined peasanis, rushing to the con-| 
flict against the bravest and most veteran soldiery in the world, and seeking 
certain death in the then, to them, nearly hopeless effort of rescuing their 
country from a foreign voke. When we reflect, too, on the manner in which 
they were first betrayed by the uccupation of ail their fortresses, the imbecili- 
ty and treachery of their rulers, instead of reproaching them, as some writers, 
have done, with lack of energy and want of good feeling to the cause, we ahall 
in vain searth the page of history for a more splendid example of nationa! de- 
votion and love of country, under every vicissitude of fortune, than that which 
Spain afforded during this war. 

Our march was rapid, and nothing of consequence occurred until the day 
before our entrance into Madrid. We had halted for the night, and had,just 
begun to make our busbes comfortable, when the bivouac was roused by the, 
sound of a very heavy fusillade, which appeared to come from the front. The 
division was instantly got under arms, and for a short time all was bustle andj} 
dispatch ; an Aide-de-camp came galloping up with orders for us, however, to 
settle down again in our bivouac; the affair was over, ani our services were 
not required. We then learned that a Portuguese brigade of cavalry in the ad-! 
vance, coming in contact with a few squadrons of the enemy, turned tail, and) 
in spite of all the efforts of their officers, fled in the most dastardly manner, in! 
consequence of which a brigade of guus would have been captured but for the 
steady and heroic conduct of a squadron of heavy Germans, who repulsed and 
drove the Frenchmen back with great loss. In this affair a distinguished Gen-) 
eral, who made a fruitless attempt to rally the Portuguese, was nearly taken, | 
but escaped only with a sound drubbing from the backs of the swords of two) 
French dragoons, who, too generous to kill him, tried to make him surrender | 
by thrashing bim in this manner, thus preferring rather to let him escape than | 


they shower upon iny head, and not a few were the tears, [ am not now asham- 
ed to say, I shed. We remained about ten days, and the division was then 
ordered to the Escurial. Every one left this beautiful city with regret; for 
every one had enjoyed himself. At the Escurial, the far-famed Escurial, the 
burying-place of the Monarchs of Spain, we were not likely to forget the en- 
joyments of Madrid ; for here, though the town was a very fine and well-built 
one, yet it looked quite deserted, aud the tall and inassy buildings of the famed 
convent, lifting its towers to the sky, at the base of adark rocky mountain, and 
ithe distant heavy woods of cork-trees, gave it a sombre, though beautiful and 
romantic appearance. ! went over the building, which had lost much of its 
ancient splendor and magnificence, the French having robbed the church of its 
paintings and ornaments ; but they had not overturned a stone of its architec- 
ture, and had left untouched and unprofaned the great source of interest in the 
iplace, the grey marble vault in which lay the asbes of the Spanish monarchs. 
\Here the crafty Philip slept as quiet and as unconscious of the English bere- 
tic’s visit to his sepulchre as our own heroic Elizabeth, who little imagined 
(when the Armada, sent by the spirit that once animated the worthless dust 
before us, to invade the shores of our beautiful island,) that her brave country- 
men should ever, as conquerors and deliverers, stand over the tomb of her bit- 
terest and deadliest foe. Such thoughts as these flashed upon my mind, as | 
read the short and simple inscription, ** Philip II.” The chamber was small 
and exquisitely beautiful ; round it were ranged in marble tombs the other mo- 
narchs of Spain Our sojourn at the Escurial did not exceed a few weeks ; 
for we received orders to move upon Burgos along the banks of the Pisuerga 
and Carrion rivers, and passing close to Valladolid and Placencia, but without 
entering either of those cities. 

_ Our march, though rapid, was by no means disagreeable ; for traversing a 
rich wine-country, our route lay through vast plains covered with vineyards, 
and at this season, (autumn), just before the vintage, the vines were laden with 
clusters of ripe grapes, tempting to the appetite and beautiful to the eye. In 
this manner we travelled on, without anything occurring worthy of note till 
we came within sight of the Castle of Burgos, and we began to anticipate, 
not with much pleasure, all the inglorious toils, and arduous and fatiguing bu- 
isiness of a siege,—the most disagreeable military duty a soldier has on ser- 
vice, digging and delving in dust and dirt jike ploughmen, to shelter ourselves, 
ere morning’s dawn, from shot and shell whizzing about our ears at each 1ao0- 
ment, killiug or mutiliating our next neighbour. No excitement, as in a gene- 
ral action, by the unmediate prospect of getting at the foe, your only hope that 
you may get through your twenty-four hours in the trenches unscathed, back 
to your bivouac to eat, drink, and sleep till your turn in the batteries comes 
round again, varied by the storm of an outwork or a soriie of the enemy, to 


put him to death, which he confesseses they might easily have done. Although |either of which occurrences the soldier looks forward as something to enliven 
the Portuguese cavairy in this instance behaved so ijl, the conduct of their in |\and break in upon this routine of his daily labours. This time, however, we 


fautry upon all occasions was excellent, and not to be surpassed by the finest) 
regiments in the British Service, to such a pitch of discipline had they been 
brought under the command and managemeut of Lord Beresford. 

The next day, the 12th of August, the anniversary of the Prince Regent's 
birth day we entered the capital of Spain, and never in my life did | witness 
such ascene. No quiet John Bull can conceive the enthusiasm the people of 


escaped, as the Ist and 6th divisions were selected for the seige, and after lying 
oue night bivouacked under the walls of Burgos, and witnessing the capture of 
the hornwook on the hill, immediately in front of the fortress, which cost the 
troops a well-contested struggle, we moved into position about three leagues 
distant from the city, in order to cover the operations of the siege, where for 
‘some time we remained in idleness and quiet, varied by ao occasional ride to 


Madrid desplayed on that day. If we hed been angles instead of men we could||Burgos, into which, although the citadel commanded every street, not a shot 


not have been better received. Our divsion was the first British one that enter-, 
ed, and our regiment being at the head of the column, had the good fortune to) 
lead. The crowds gathered round us so quickly, that we could scarce move on;, 
they seemed frantic with joy ; every balcony, every window was filled with, 
beautiful wemen, who showered down flowers upon our heads as we passed, 
a:.i the air was rent with acclamations of * Long live the brave scarlet fellows 
(colorados), our deliverers,” ‘* George for ever!’ Wellington, the brave; 
Wellington, for ever!” But when Wellington himself came, no language can! 
describe their feelings or enthusiasm, They fell on their knees to kiss the} 
ground his horse’s hoofs had pressed, and they deemed themselves fortunate if) 
they could only touch his cloths. Never shall I forget our entrance The! 
Spaniards are a peopie whose feeling and enthusiasm is deeply seated, but once! 
called into action, and it shows itself with equal fervour and sincerity ; nay, that 
morning to such a pitch did they carry their gratitude, that the shopkeepers re- 
fused to take payment from the soldiery in many instances for what they pur- 
chased ; every house, every heart, and every arm was open to receive the brave, 
and loyal English, their allies and deliverers. Jet Spain do what she may,, 


no Englishman that formed one uf the army that entered Madrid on the 12th) 
August, 1812, can view a Spaniard other than a friend | saw Louis XVIIL) 
re-enter Paris in 1815 ; he was received with the loudest cries and manifesta- 
tions of welcome but in proportion to their loudness were they hollow and false;, 
with the same heartlessness and sincerity a few months before had they receiv- 
ed Napoleon as they now disp!ay towards their banished and fugitive King ;| 
but a Spaniard never feigns what he dves not icel; his dark eye flashes with 
hatred and revenge, or sparkles with gratitude and enthusiastic patriotism 
Sunk, as, alas ! they are, in the scale of nations, they never will be hypocrites. | 
They may be tigers ; but there is no mixture of the monkey in their disposition. 
The day following our arrival we were ordered to invest the Retiro, Leld by 
a garrison of French soldiers. It had been fortified to keep the people of Madrid 
in awe. as it overlooked the city, and we could hardly be called in complete’ 
possession of the capital so long asthe French was there. We were on our 
evening parade, and about to be dismissed to our billets, all in high spirits at the 
idea of going to a ball, to be given that night to Lord Wellingtou ; but a diffe- 
rent species of amusement was destined for us, the driving in of the French out-| 
posts from the gardens of the Retiro, and as an Aide-de-camp communicated) 
this order to our Colonel, we ail at first looked rather blank at being deprived of 
our pleasure, and our rest into the bargain ; but our chagrin was not of long] 
duration, aud we moved off through the streets of Madrid amidst the cheers! 
and good wishes of the people. We had not farto go, and on turning a corner,, 
the wh izzing of our old acquaintances about our ears from the French sentries, 
and picquets behind the wails and trees of the gardens, now in our front, soon’ 
madé know to us their vicinity. The business was speedily accomplished, and 
driving them in with great ease and trifling loss, we soon found ourselves well 
sheltered, and comfortably established close up to the works of the place. Next 
day, at about two o'clock in the afternoon, just as we were preparing to storm, 
much to or satisfaction, they surrendered ; and we then marched Back to our 
quarters as before, through the loud vivas of the whole population of Madrid. 


I was billetted on a nice old couple, who treated me with as much kindness 
as if I had been their own son. was very happy in their society ; for, too 


young to enter into the pleasures or the vices of a large city, my whole tine 
was passed with my aged hosts, to whom 1 used to read the Spanish newspa- 


was intentionally ever fired, and everything went on there in the shops and 
market-places just the same as if the scene of strife had been a thousand 
miles away, instead of half that number of paces. 

There was a bridge across the Arlanzan river, commanded by the batteries 
of the citadel, and to show the careless and thoughtless character of young 
officers, and how reckless they are of danger, for the sake of the slightest fro- 
lic, it was no uncommon circumstance, when they came into Burgos, to gallop 
across this bridge and back again, purely for the sake of provoking a shower 
of balls from the French soldiers, who were always leaning over the parapet, 
and who sometimes fired, and sometimes good-humouredly laughed at their 
pranks ; but these foolish feats were only pertormed by the covering army, who 
had little else save their rides into the town to vary the tedium of their idle- 
ness: our brave comrades in the siege suffered too much every day and hour 
of the night to waste their time in such idle folly,—bravely they attacked, and 
gallantly were they met by the besieged, and never was military post defended 
in a more masterly and soldierlike manner than the Castle of Burgos. But 


jjour time was coming at last; the light corps to which I belonged and another 


‘regiment of light iniantry, were oue morning ordered to move further to the 
front, to occupy the village of Monasterio, to act with and support the cavalry, 
as it was reported that the enemy were advancing to the relief of the castle. 
Now then we had wherewithal to pass our time, but not a night passed without 
our spending half of it under arins,—great part of us constantly on piquet, 
and every moment expecting an attack. One of these nights rather an extra- 
ordinary, and, as it turned out afterwerds, a ludicrous circumstance occurred. 
During the day we had heard of the advance of the French, and at night, in- 
stead of being permitted to remain in our billets, we were all assembled, our 
piquets strongly reinforced, and the remainder were permitted to lie down in 
the village church, with loaded arms in our hands. In the middle of the night, 
when all were sound asleep, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, suddenly the 
most piercing shrieks broke upon the stil ness of thechorch. In an instant the 
men were on‘their legs, and, conceiving that the enemy were on them, they 
began a most tremendous fire. Some rushed to the door, others were thrown 
down and trampled upon, —and never did I experience such a sensation of hor- 
ror, 48, waking suddenly out of a sound sleep, these horrid yells rung in my 
ears. All this lasted but a few seconds; and when order was restored, it ap- 
peared that the innocent cause of all this uproar and confusion was one of the 
soldiers, who had the nightmare, and dreaming that some one was cutting his 
throat, screamed out in this terrific manner in his agony, and fired his musket, 
and hence the whole affair, which afforded us all, when our fright was over, a 
good and hearty laugh. 

Next day Mr. Frenchman came at last, and after mancuvring for a few days, 
supported by the cavalry, we fell back, and joined the main body of the army. 
The last day we were out we waited at a small village till the French came 
within cannon-range of us, and then retired slowly in close columns; they 
sent forward some trailleurs, and gave us a few round shot, waich neither did 
us any harm nor accelerated our pace in the least. This was a reconnoissance 
by their General ; and they were permitted to drive in our outposts: but at- 
tempting rather a closer look at us on the left, they were t up in a wood 
with such a treat of shrapnells as rather astonished them, and soon made them 
draw in their horns, and make no further demonstration that day. All the nezt 
we were busily employed in throwing up field-works, and I was on a working- 
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party damming up a ditch to overflow the road, 
enemy believe we were going to fight. Some movement of their army upon 
Lord Hill had, however, determined the Chief to commence his retreat ; and. 
that night both the French and ourselves retired at the same time. Orders, 
were given about nine o’clock to heap up the fires and immediately to march. | 
We moved within cannon-range of the castle; but fortunately were not per-| 
ceived. Some of the seen pases the bridge already mentioned, but ow-| 
ing to darkness of the night, the precautions that had been taken to pre-, 
vent their being discovered, they suffered no loss. ‘The army was now in full 
retreat, and the enemy did not come up with us until the day after, when a, 
very brilliant affair took place with our cavalry and the rear-guard, composed] 
of the Ist and 2d Light Ge:man Battalions (infantry), Halkett’s and Alton’s, 
and these two corps behaved most nobly. 

Thé failure of the siege and the retreat disheartened us all; we did not consider; 
how much had been done in the last campaign. Wellington had achieved, by su- 
perior manceuvring and the valour of his troops (under God), the most glorious, 
and complete victory the British had ever gained over one of the ablest and) 
vest of Napoleon’s Generals ; by which he had obliged the French armies to 
concentrate, and thus raised the siege of Cadiz, and freed the South of Spain ; 


and, finally, he had infused fresh courage into the whole Spanish nation, and 


given time and space for their beaten and scattered armies to reassemble, so, 
that, although we failed in this siege principally from the want of a proper bat- 
tering-train, and were obliged to retire to effect a junction with Lord Hill, and 
Hvis a very superior army of the enemy from getting between us, yet we had) 
aid the foundation in this campaign of the glorious success which crowned our’ 
arms next year. We saw or Looe nothing uf this ; we were reirograding, and 
an me force is ever a difficult one to manage on a retreat,—the soldier's 
spirit flags, he becomes sulky, growls, and grumbles, because he is not allow- 
ed to turn and fight. He had not been broken by defeat,—battle and victory 
had ever been one and the same thing to him, and he cannot be made to under- 
stand why he is to retire, and he harassed by forced marches, to get away from 
a foe whom he had so often drubbed. Under the excitement of these feelings, 
and prehaps from some slight carelessness on the part of our Chiefs, excesses | 
were committed on this march which called forth the severe displeasure of our 
Chief, in an order that galled and annoyed us ali. At the town of Duenas, be- 
tween Burgos and Valladolid, the army arrived late in the evening upon their 
ground, after a long and fatiguing march,—the vintage was over, and by some 
oversight sentries had not been placed over the wine-vaults, in the town. The 


soldiers, consequently, so soon as their arms were piled, rushed im in crowds,), 


broke open the doors, drank to excess. Some of them were found dead, lite. 
rally drowned in wine, it having overflowed in the cellars and suffocated the) 
poor wretches who wére too drunk toescape. Next morning at daybreak, when, 
we stood to our arms to recommence the march, the scene was one, perhaps, 
without parallel in the annals of millitary history ; for! scarcely exaggerate 
when 1 say that, with the exception of the officers, the whole army were drunk 
We at last moved off the ground, although the men, overpowered and stupified 
by wine, could scarce totter along,—some lay down, and could hardly be per- 
suaded to move. We were in better plight than many ofour neighbours. The 
gallant Guards were far worse off than ourselves, inasmuch as they had bivou 
acted much closer to the town. We were all, however, bad enough ; and in 
the midst of all this was to be heard the firing of the rear-guard, smartly engag- 
ed with the enemy. " [ certainly was glad that it was not our lot that day to 
cover the retreat ; for though it is said that an Irishman fights best when he is 
drunk, with Englishmen, as we all were in the —th, I would rather go into ac- 
tion sober. ‘This was the only excess committed by the Burgos army durin 
the whole length of the march ; in every other instance the retreat was mark 
by discipline and conduct,—our st lers were few, our losses triflin g, 
and not a standard or a gun was captured by the foe. 

Our first halt was at Valladolid, where we made a stand for two or three days, 
and here occurred the first and oniy instance of gross cowardice J ever witness- 
ed in the presence of the enemy. Valladolid ts bounded on the Burgos side 
by the Pisuerga river, and is entered over a handsome stone bridge. The river 
is not fordable, and on the approach of the French we abandoned the suburbs, 
withdrawing across this bridge, but leaving one company to def.nd it,—thei 
principal defence being an old Moorish gateway, with stroug and locpholed doors 
to fire through. Behind them, again, a strong barricade ot carts, &c., had been 
drawn across, leaving a of communication and for retreat. The rest of 
the division were on the Valladolid side, occupying the convents and houses; 
which commanded the post, and lining some stone walls close down to the 


river's edge. The French occupied some high ground above the suburbs, and || 


at daylight opened a fire of cannon upon us, keeping up at the same time a tre- 
shower of musketry upon the bridge, to oat going on, if possible,| 
with the mining of it. 

The officer commanding the company at this bridge became nervous, imagin- 
ing that he was to be a ; and after sending two or three foolish — ex- 
aggeraied messages about the enemy's movements, actually left his post and his 
men, and attempted to run across the bridge, but his rapid flight ee de- 
servedly stayed by a shot through the shoulder, and he was brought in badly 
wounded. His company, left to themselves, behaved most gallant'y, remaining 
till the mine was ready to spring, losing several men in their short retreat across, 
the French keeping a fire upou the parapet like a shower of bail. [his man, 
who by his cowardice might have sacrificed the credit of one of the bravest regi- 
ments in the service, but for the steadiness and gallantry of the soldiers, (strange 
to say,) suffered the amputation of his arm, taken out of the socket, with the 
stoicism of an Indian at the stake, uttering neither murmur or groan or chang- 
ing a muscle of his countenance during the operation. This man, ! say, was 
premitted to retire from the service with the full pay and pension of a Captain, 
and is now living comfortably in Ireland, (no doubt boasting of his feats ouring 
the war,) whilst many a gallant fellow who fought bravely and bied willingly 
is fagging on, because, if he left the service, he must leave it to starve. 

At this place, too, occurred another incident of a most distressing nature. 
During the cannonade, our men had their arms piled close under the shelter of 
a very high wall; they were sitting down in groups, some eating their break 
fasts, others standing idly about, but all perfectly sheltered, at least, apparently 
80, from the cannon-balls which were whizzing over our heads, and making 
fearful crashes the houses in our rear #a soldier's wife was seated up- 
on the o. taking, poor thing, the last meal she was ever to eat with her 

» when an unlucky shot stricking the top of the wall, and dipping in 

tus, hit this unfortunate woman, carried away her left breast, and 

her in the most dreadful manner ; she was borne off by her distracted 

husband to a ae eres in about half an hour, after 
_ wuffering great agony ; her screams as they bore her off even now ring in 


with a ‘view of making the! a death so unnatural and horrible for a woman, clinging with devoted affection, 
lin life or death, in weal or woe, and braving even the battle-field to follow her 


husband, in whose arms the poor creature expired These are the real horrors, 
‘the true miseries of war; it is not the thousands of soldiers that fall nobly and 
die bravely in battle,—it may be called their natural death, and often is an en- 
visble and a glorious one, for how many cares and thoughts that wither up our 
hearts are they often spared,—but when helpless women and children fall the 
victims of war,when peaceful and inoffensive people see their houses in flames, 
their properties pillaged, their wives and daughters dishonoured, and perhaps 
butchered before their eyes, then, indeed, comes the iron scourge; and how 
grateful should vur beloved England be to that Almighty Power who has kept 
far from our shores such scenes, such miseries as t She sent forth her 
‘sons—her gallant sons—to the battle, where they gloriously perished, or came 
back to lay their laurels and their trophies at her feet ; her sajl, unprofaned by 
the footsteps of a foe, was a retuge for the persecuted good and brave of every 
clime on earth. ‘Our England—our home !’’—and in what other language 
can four simple letters be found to express all the beloved meaning of the word 
\—heard but of the miseries of war in the recital of the victories of her arms. 
'* She never saw a hostile standard but asa trophy ; she never heard the sound 
‘of a cannon but as the signal of a triumph.” . 

| ‘The mine being ready, the bridge was blown up, and we evacuated the town 
of Valladolid, and recommenced our retreat, retiring all that day unmolested 
‘by the enemy. We made no further halt till we had crossed the Douro, in 
front of Torodesillas, where we bivouacked for two days, and then resumed our 
march upon Salamanca, where we were joined by Lord Hill, and taking up a 
position, Lord Wellington offered our pursuers battle, which being refused, we 
\were once more set in motion towards Portugal ; and now began the most dis- 
‘agreeable part of our retreat. The weather breaking into the depth of winter, 
\became villainously bad, the rain poured in torrents; our baggage, not to en- 
‘cumber our retreat, was sent forward, and thus, without comforts of any kind, 
'we suffered more during the week between Cuidad Kodrigo and Salamanca, 
‘than at any other period since our departure from Burgos. After wading all 
day through muddy roads, saturated with rain, we arrived on our ground at 
night, wet and tired, glad of a piece of tough lean beef, roasted on the end of 
‘a bayonet, without bread or spirits. We lay down on the wet grass to snatch 
‘a few hours’ sleep, gained only by downright fatigue, and awaking next morn- 
ing with our beads perhaps pillowed in a puddle of mud, we were glad to fall 
‘in and pursue our comfortless march, cheered by the hope that it was drawing 
to aclose. The enemy were close at our heels, and at San Munos we had a 
a smart skirmish, and lost a captain and some men; here my poor friend, the 
hero of the chilies, closed his military career, and was buried by bis comrades, 
‘whilst the balls of the foe were whistling about their ears, and hurrying them 
at their work. On one of these days, General Paget, from some mistake about 
ithe road, was taken ; and the General of our division, Lord Dalhousie, lost his 
‘baggage by a bold and successful dash of a few French dragoons, that abso- 
‘lutely cut it out from between two divisions, and escaped unhurt. Our suffer- 
‘ings in this retreat were very great, and great in proportion was our joy at the 
sight of the walls of Ciudad foariee, as from thence we quietly took up our 
| quarters in the different villages and towns of Portugal. 

Thus fivished the Burgos retreat, which, amidst all its annoyances, occasion- 
ally presented some ludicrous scenes. One night I was on the baggage duty ; 
,we had halted for the night. about twelve o'clock, in a village crammed with 
baggage, commissariat stores, ammunition mules, &c. 1, with several others, 
had contrived to get into a house with a good fire, and were just beginning to 
dry and enjoy ourselves, when a sudden alarm of the enemy's approach threw 
usall into the utmost confusion ; mid the din of bugles, neighing of horses, 
men calling to each other, muleteers and soldiers cursing and swearing in both 
languages, and women screaming, the scene was a perfect Babel, whilst the 
'rain poured down in torrents. Order was at length beginning to spring out of 
jall this chaos, we had collected and assembled the baggage of the different 
‘corps, and were about to start, when I espied one of my late fire-side com 
nions, a fine merry-hearted old fellow, who had evidently seen better days, but 
from some reverse of fortune was reduced to a Commissariat Clerk, and was 
\here for his sins occompanied by his poor old wife ; his first thought in the ge- 
neral din had been to see his wife * en train de voyage,” and this he had ef- 
fected by placing her on the back of a mule, between two bags of Indian corn. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER IX.——-THE TUTOR. 

‘| have a favour to beg of you, Helen,” said Mr. Derinzy to his beautiful 
wife, after he had amused a gay family-circle assemble round the supper-table, 
with a recital of Ryan's adventure ; “ promise me to grant it.” 

“Ts it very considerable 

* Not very. But why are you so cautious!” 

* Because I must not let my good-humour betray me. /s it generous, Mr. 
Carleton, to ask favours after such a fashion! First, Mr. Deringy sets us 
laughing, and then, when he has put us off our guard, and disposed us to be 
jamiable and engaging, he asks a recompense—is that fair!” 

* Not so fair, | acknowledge. as it would be to petition when one found you, 
if that can ever be, in an ill-.humour ; but ceriainly more expedient. I confess 
my weakness, I have a liking for smiles ” 

* Not, | hope, for all kinds without distinction. In my poor judgment, smiles, 
like other luxuries, unless they are truly good, are much better dispensed with. 
I profess myself a connoisseur in such lights upon the human countenance, and 
if my system of physiognomy is right, a Tae smile never, yet was achieved by 
lone who hada bad heart But now, Mr. Derinzy, now that I have reasoned 
myself into my usual quiet benevolence, and am well disposed to your suit, 
whatever it be—what is it '” 

_ “No more than permission for my rasticated Ryan to t by some little 
instruction, while he remains, as they say, ‘ on his keeping,’ from Mr. Purcell.” 

“No more—it ought to be no less—than permissiun for this rusticated young 
oe to make acquaintance with our dear boys. I have no such ambition 

orthem. Freaks like those of Mr. Ryan are not merits in my eyes; they do 
not display the qualities | should desire in a companion for my children.” 
. But this is surely oo rigid. You will not judge such a prank so severe- 
ly ” 
“ Have you ever known me severe! I may think well of new 
but I wish your boys a safer 
ber you know very little of him. I assure you, Mr. Carleton, I have never 


maine esr. 
The ecene was truly distressing, and made a strong impression on my mind ; 


looked upon the laws we hear so severely censured—those, I mean, prohibiting 
between the and the native im Ireland—as absurd and unne 
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cossarily cruel. There is a strong attraction in the Irish character, and a subtle+ Carleton, that had you found us mute, you would have gifted us with a 
ty often unnoticed until it iv successful. You have no guard against such art-|,tongue 1” 


ful simplicity. The humour that alternately excites our admiration by itshap |“ You certainly do not need one to make us feel your loss,” said Carleton 

py points, and propitiates our pride and love of merriment by well-designed, as he bade them good-uight at the door. ‘ For my poor part, I must betake 

though comical blunders, is often employed to gain an ascendancy over us — myself to the solace of dreaming when you leave us; that is, if you will per- 

No; I must know more of Mr. Ryan before I can understand the wisdom of, mit me so great a liberty.” 

your plan,” said Mrs. Derinzy, turning to her husband. ‘Could we notagree ‘Am I to take these parting expressions as proof that you abjure this old 

upon acompromise? Could not Mr. Purcell be persuaded to walk down to Madeira for the night, and shun the horrors of brandy and hot water?” said 
illiam’s cottage, and give his instructions there?” ‘Mr. Derinzy. 


“No, no; such an arrangement would hardly be compatible with poor Pur. ‘* Yes, | deny them all. This night I dedicate to sleep."’ 
cell’s dignity. I can influence him to receive Ryan here; but, attached ashe, ‘‘Ihen I'll marshall thee the way that thou wouldst go,” said Mr. Derinzy. 
is to the boys, I fi;mly believe. rather than demean himself, as he would say, to “* Arm yourself with this,” placing a candlestick in his hand, ‘and go with 
give instruction at my game-keeper’s, he would bid us * adieu for aye.’ There me.” 
is, indeed, a compromise of another kind more likely to prove effectual. At) ‘ Lead on—I follow.” 
an hour when the boys are at play, or with you, Ryan might avail himself of; At the end of a long corridor on the ground-floor, Mr. Derinzy stopped at a 
the little nn th Parcell stv h aoe te him graciously at such an interval, door covered with green cloth, and knocked gently. There was no answer. 
and you would be free from apprehension.” ''Turning to Carleton he said— 

Thanks for your amendment,” said Mrs. Derinzy. “ Thanks for reconciling | ‘This is Purceil’s sitting-room. I suppose he has retired. I shall leave 
my — with prudence. I feel glad,-I assure you, that this poor boy shall my present on his table ;’ and openiog the two doors, he entered on his cour- 
have the advantage, and every advantage, you can procure him.” | |teous intent. 

“| scarcely think, Mrs. Derinzy,” said Carleton, “that the characterofyour'| Purcell had not retired. He was seated at a table busily occupied in pasting 
boys’ tutor, Mr. Purcell, is of the stamp you deseribe as proper to the native! small scraps of paper into a book which lay before him. At the noise made by 
Trish. = oddities may be diverting enough, but they do not seem to disguise, the opening of the second door he raised his head, and seemed struck with con- 
power and purposes such as would render him formidable.” sternation as he saw Mr Derinzy enter. 

Mrs. Derinzy did not speak, she merely smiled. Her husband said— “ Pardon me, Mr. Purcell,’ said he, “I thought you had retired. I was 

* Oh, poor Purcell, the most guiieless, perhaps, of all human creatures. fortunate enough to procure at Sir Harry Bromskill’s sale a copy of the ‘ Vari- 
Two passions engross him—love of his calling, the institution, he calls it, of oram Aulus Gellius,’ and beg your acceptance of it. I meant to leave it as an 
the young; and a love, certainly not fainter, for his pupils. [do not think | offering on your table, and now commit it to your hands.” 
his zeal for the Charch of Rome, of which he calls himself an unworthy mem | ‘ You are too good, wor hy Mr. Derinzy, deed you are, sir. I never can 
ber, is so devoted as his passion for the classics and for my two boys.” ||compensate for your goodness, and am disturbed in mind and body by the sense 

“Is it usual, Mr. Derinzy, to have Roman Catholic tutors domesticated in of it.” : 
your families?” '| Andso indeed he seemed to be. His eyes were dilated and protruded into a 

“Indeed, yes. Until boys are of an age to be sent to a public school, we jstare of more than ordinary alarm, and his words came from him with interrup- 
often have recourse to such assistance. ‘hey do not concern theinselves with tions such as might be expected if each syllable demanded a distinct and sen- 
subjects of religion. Yet | believe Purcel! teaches the boys the Church Ca- ‘sible exertion of will to shape and send it forth 


techism. Does he not, Helen?” said Mr. Derinzy with a smile. || “Compensate, Mr. Purcell!” said his patron. “ You can more than com- 
He did,” replied Mrs. Derinzy; * bat on consideration I thought it better pensate me at this moment for all the courtesies 1 ever can design to show 
to retain that duty in my woman's department.” lyou.” 


“ Poor Purcell,” continued Mr. Derinzy, “he certainly is literal in his pro-|! ‘Teach me but how, sir—you will make me honoured and happy.”’ 
ceedings. ‘The first appeal made to Mrs. Derinzy from his decision was occa-| ‘ Let me pear away that book, where you are arranging, I have no doubt, 
sioned by his opening catechetical lecture. He began a‘ the beginning. many precious things 1! shall be carefulof its return in salety. If you have 
« ¢ What is your name '” ‘secrets hereafter to be disclosed, you may depend on my fidelity ;” and Mr. 
“ « Edward,’ replied my elder boy. Derinzy walked towards the table to possess himself of the volame. 


” ‘No, sir,’ said the tutor, and passed the question to the younger, who re- | « Oh, no, no, sir,” said Purcell in extreme confusion; “I have nothing wor- 


se ental : ‘thy of you—nothing you would care to read. Indulge me with a little more 

ee Again a negative, and a reference to the book, where the answer was‘N.| Aud he pressed his hand passionately on the book, and hurried the scraps oi 
or M. ; paper with which the table was covered into a drawer, which he shut forcibly. 


“Mrs. Derinzy was ultimately appealed to, and I believe bas, not unwisely,/'" + Mr, Purcell, pray do not be discomposed. Irespect your modesty, and 
taken upon herself to release the good man from this part of the duty. Poor ||wonld not willingly alarm you. Good night, good night.” 
Purcell! I firmly believe his goodness equal his rare simplicity ; and he has) | Purcell closed his door gently, retumed to the table, bent his burning face 
abilities and knowledge of no common order. Apart from al] that concems life) Lod prominent eyes over the hook which had engaged him, but did not resume 
and manners, his intellectual attainments are highly respectable.” _ _. |\his occupation, nor did he retive immediately to rest. The hours that yet re- 

“Thad an odd vision, of him yesterday,” said Carleton. “I was buried in) mained of night be passed in walking within the narrow precincts of his cham- 
thought and in your luxurious library-chair, a book in my hand, and my wind |per, from which he sallied forth, having first carefully placed his literary labours 
far away from it, when, in a pause of reverie, I heard Mr. Purcell’s step—a |under lock and key, as soon as it was possible to leave the house without caus- 
step just as remarkable as his appearance ; you must have noticed it—he steps ing disturbance. ‘The morning air cooled his inflamed brow, and he resumed 


just as if he would not make too free with your marble hall. It was approach ithe labours of the day with his customary awkwardness and composure. 


ing the library, and when the sound ceased at the door, | raised my eyes me- 
chanically to the height at which the head should appear. | overshot the mark’ 
by at least a couple of feet. ‘The door opened, but where my eyes fell there | 
was vacancy. Something made me look jower, and there, indeed, was a sigit. | 
A round, small, white head, the extremity of a measureless longitude of neck, 
with two prominent eyes staring out of a pink face, was protruded into the) 
room, and turned round im such a manner as to give an idea that it was sepa-) 
rated from the main body, aud was doing duty ondetachment. Such an appa-|| 
rition of an unarmed head | never expect tu see again. When it had made for! 
a while a kind of reconnaissance, it called out ‘ Master Edward—Master Hen-| 
ry,’ in tones so subdued that one would think the call was designed to be un-|| 
heard. After a brief pause a body followed or attached itself 1o the head and || 
neck, and Mr. Purcell, in his maypole altitude, a little stooping, however, made|| 
his entrance. I could not overcome his confusion, poor fellow, when he found! 
me there. It was all in vain that i endeavoured to play the host, and entreated 
hun to be seated. No exertious of mine could overcome his unwillingness or! 
timidity—1 know not whch; but I have, | fear, little chance of making his 
acquainiance.” 

* Nil desperandum,”’ said Mr. Derinzy, “ enterprises of more pith and mo- 
ment have been achieved. But hark, Mrs. Derinzy, 

* With thee conversing I forget all time.’ 
Hearken to the voice of the hour— 
‘ The bell tolls one—it is the kneli——’ ” 

“Oh,” interrepted Mrs. Derinzy, * you have got the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ for 
me ; you could not have the heart to tantalize me so, if you had not the pre- 
cious volume.”’ 

“You do me justice. Selina, if you will take the trouble to go into my 
study, and bring hither two volumes you find on iny table, you will oblige me, 
and | cau jusare you against mistakes, for they are the only two volumes 
there.” 

“Thank you, papa, for your good opinion,” said the young lady, leaving the 
room with a smile, which had ict faded from her fine countenance when she re- 
turned. 

“Two books, Mrs. Derinzy, awaiting your judgment. Here,”’ said Mr. De- 
rinzy,** nights of poetic rapture, althongh passed where drowsy watchmen called 
the hour, peraps within hearing of bow-bell; and here nights of minute re- 
search and scholastic acumen, recommended by the most attractive name of 
ancient times. Make your election: Attic nights or Anglican—poetry or 
grammar—Aulus Gellius or Edward Young. One waits your acceptauce— 
one is designed for Purcell. Place aux dames! First choice for Mrs. De- 
rinzy.” 

**Mrs. Derinzy is humble, she thanks you—she leaves grammar for the bet- 
ter deserving. Come, girls, we shall content ourselves with Young. Let us 
retire, and leave the lords of creation to take note of us, as they do of time, by 
our loss. Well for us, perhaps, that we had not to depend on man for one of 


Agreeably to the benevolent project of Mr. Derinzy, his protege Ryan was 
admitted in the afternoon to the tuter’s apartment. He was not fated, however, 
to profit by the day’s instruction. Purcell complained of drowsiness and pro- 
posed a walk, a proposition to which his new pupil very cheerfully assented. 

They returned from a promenade round a lake in front of the mansion, while 
the family were yet absent, and Purcell asked his young companion if he wished 
to see the * great house,” a name still given in Ireland to the principal man- 
sion in any rural district. The yonth having given the expected reply, was 
conducted first to the leads, from whence an extensive prospect was com- 
manded. 

Even at this day the prospect would be goodly. When Purcell and hiscom- 
panion looked apon it, it was more wildly beautiful. Many a stately oak has 
since then bowed to the woodman’s stardy stroke—for many a mile fair forest 
scenery has disappeared. Corn lands and mingled pastures show themselves 


\|where wild-wood glades had been; and trees of generous foliage, rich orna- 


ments of summer, have given place to the pine and fir, a tribe which seems to 
retain, even in the gayest season of the year, its wintry recollections. The 
scene is goodly now; ninety years ago it was fairer—less cultivated, but more 
picturesg ue, more beautiful. 

Ryan was capable of feeling a youth's delight as his eye drank in the pros- 

ct. His companion’s satisfaction was less poetical. 

«That would be a purty little property, Archy, for a poor man, with the river 
running along below there, and the ridge of mountain it flows out of guarding 
it on the other sides. | don’t know a nicer little spot for a man to get his liv- 
ing in” 

* Not a nicer spot for a man to look on; and what's betther, for a young fel- 
low to take his pl@asure im with a gun or rod.” 

“Do you see that ould tower on the hill there, Archy, just above the bend 
of the river?” 

“See it? How could it be past by! Doesn't it look for all the word as if 
the whole place all around belonged to it; as if it was grander than the hill it 
stands upon! Isn’t it a wondherful thing what time and desolateness can do: 
Do you know, Mr. Purcell, when 1 saw this great house first, | thought little of 
it, jest as if it was not good enough for the fine demesne; and when I look at 
that ould tumble-down tower, that never could be aiquilto the. laist quarter of 
this house, I feel as if it was greater and grandeur, with the ivy about its black 
stones, and the rooks cawing around it; ay, greater than his honour’s. Ob, 
how many a time | wish that they conld spake, these ould ruins, and discourse 
us; and sometimes | think that maybe they are discoursing, and putting 
thoughts into our minds thavamake us respect them. There’s more ways of 
spaking than by words.” 

** You may say that, Arch; and these ould ruins are to the fore to prove it. 
But do you know whose them lands ought to be by right?” 

“| heerd tell they belonged to the Ryans in the ould times. Any way, my 
father has a good farm, for the value, out of ’em.” a 


the means of making our presence or absence apprehended. Is it likely, Mr. 


“Archy, I’m afeerd you are a little mane. But no matter. ‘Them land 
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Poor Ryan! he was wholly unable to resist the ruflian’s strength. Awk- 


were all the Ryan's, and the Purcell’s were here. Yes, boy, this very tower 

we are standing on was the Purcell's, and so was the demesne and al! that land wardly as Purcel! was framed, as if limbs and body were snatched up in sepa- 
sloping down off there. All was our Archy. Yes, and this ould ivy-covered rate parts and put arbitrarily together, the muscular strength of each several 
tower. that makes a wing of the big house now, was part of the castle of my member was very great; and his youthful adversary, after a brief resistance, 
ancéesthors. Ah, boy, these are quare changes !"’ was almost imotioniess and altogether powerless in bis grasp. He was proceed- 

« Mr. Parcell,” said the boy, “1 beg your pardon, I did not hear what vou, ing, bearing the helpless youth and with the intent, it would seem, of putting 
were saying last. 1 was troubled by the first words you spoke. You said !) his threats into exeeution, wheu, as he issved forth into the library, he was con. 
was mane, Mr: Purcell; and [ don’t know what raison you had to say such a fronted by Mrs. Denrinzy and her daughters, returned from a morning visit, 
thing of me, or of any one of my blood or my name. Td like to know what) and attracted by the sounds of contention. 
for you said it ;"’ and the boy, as he spoke, evidently struggled was not aone, he released his burden, and the 
be temperate. “I'm thankful, as ! oug!it to be, for the throuble you take with, youth fell speechless. Lis throat had been strongly compressed, and he gasp- 
me; but it’s a throuble !’d not give any manu ‘hat thought me mane.” ed rather than breathed with difiicuity. 

+ Did I say such a word, Archy? Don't think of it, for surely Idid not in- “ Honoured madara,” said Purcell, in reply to Mrs. Derinzy’s looks of in- 
tend it. Whatever the Ryans may do—uand there's the bad and the good amoung guiry, | bumbly crave pardon ior myrell ar d my poor ceountry——oh, that it 
them as well as others—there never was a mane thing done by ‘em yet. But should give birth to the ungrateful! What is there in a man’s heart that ean 
come, we are jong enough here, let us get down.” make satisfaction for the want of gratitude to them that are humane and boun- 

As they descended and passed throngh a gatlery, into which, on each side, tiful! ‘fle curse be on that ugly carcase there on your flare. Y.u and my 
the bed-chambers opened, Purcell knocked at a door, and in a low voice called honoured Mr. Derinzy were good to him. For my poor abilities I'd be giad to 


with himself to As soon as Purcell foond b 


Stenson.” No answer. Any body there!’ Silence again. ‘Thus, dohim sarvice. But the good isn't in him. No, the mane, dirty baste, that 
he proceeded to each door, and having found every chamber vacant, he opened went to tiry the drawers and doors of the master and yourself ; and only for 
the doors in succession, to show Ryan hiow “ quality” have their sleeping apart- { watched him and came when he had your drawer dhrve open, there isnt a 
ments ordered. letiher or a paper in it that he wouldn't have out.” 

“This,” said he, “is a state room, where this young gentleman lay last Ryan, who had recovered consciousness, listened in horror to this accusa- 
uight. ‘The master’s brother sleeps in it when he’s here. Would you like to tion. 
sce his helmet and sword?’ Villian 

Ryan entered, with ail the delight of juvenile ardowr passed the helmet in so bad! The villian! it washe that was at the dhrawers! It was I that 
hasty review, took down the cavalry sword from the place where it was sus- sthrav to keep him from’em! Search hin!” cried he passionately, asif asud- 
pended, and drew it from the scabbard Purcell permitted hun a brief indul- den ilummation flashed upon him—* Let the servants search him. I saw 
gence, and when Ryan turned towards him sword in hand, making a pass at bim go to the grate and pick wp papers there. I saw him put them in 
him in boyish glee with the weapon, he found him occupied in intent study of a bis pocket’ Oh, let him be searched! If they are nut found on himT am a 
paper he had taken from a drawer lying open before him. har.” 

“ Phon, gossoon, phon! Laive off,” said he with a little petulance of ac-, “Archibald Ryan,” said the tutor solemnly, “ you say the thrath of yourself 
cent ; “ put by that sword, and come away, | must hear you a lesson im the —you area liar; and a liar you will be, unt:! you make your last speech on 
Georgics before you go.” Gallows-hill. Oh, madam, what a wretch your ladyship and his bonour have 

Ryan restured the swor! to its place and followed him brought into your house ; and so young tov ; the devil, saving your presence, 

“ Archy,” said he, asthey descended the staircase, “it is great good-luck my lady, began airly with him. Here are the scraps of paper the viper spakes 
entirely to be with such a man as the master here. It is not free Iam in his oi ie went up to the grate in the library and picked them out of it. Then 


he gasped out-—“ Liar! Madam—my lady—oh, do not think me 


house, but aisy ; and think of him, that he remembers me when he’s away, he came bere and did the same Then he thried ell the drawers, and whin I 
and when he does come home there's many a time he brings me a present of a scowlded hin, and took the papers away, he few at me like a fiery dragon, as 
in to me towardst morning, with an elegant Aulus Gellius in his hand, and And here he ceased abruptly, becoming aware that his auditory bad been for 
gave it ta me in such a way that the words | , ghtit. Mr Dernzy had entered the libra- 
hy rif 
* Sure every body knows the Derinzys,” replied the youth, youth and the tutor. When the boy spoke of scraps of paper his attention 
**Men of the lion heart and liberal hand, | was aroused, and when Purce | showed them, he felt 
or winning words and louks of high command.’ ” lis conscious manner on the prect ding night, that the youth was not the 
nds in the expression of his couutenance |! vdgment and cor - 
is upon us to spake the stranger's tongue; what need we concern ourselves by and'read ‘in ‘the expression of his couutenance his judgment and condemns 
turning it into rhyme! "Tis too like kissing the rod, Archy dear, Stay, stay. 
This is : strancve afla ou are nt. it 
quality would come back aud tind me there. Just stand at the hall-door on the an s strange affair, Mr. Purcell eee tee ae will be for 
. your credit io be 5 roved so. Are you willing to dave your apartments search- 
and to place in my hands the book and papers you w vi 
Ryan took his stand on the appointed post, aud jooked with a youth's delight “° . “iy" °° Pines in my Bane the book and papers you were engaged with last 
over the fair prospect before him. His enjoyment was very briel. Happening “9, 
Phe brief rest of this interruption was sufficient to restore,Purcell to the ape 
once withdrawn from the beauty of the iake and lawn which had for the mo- Mr. Deringy,” will net a 
ment held him captive. Beside him, as he stood on the steps, a large window pate pe will nol demane mysell to have My papers oF 
my room searched, as if | was a pickpocket or a thief. No, sir, I will laive 
in a glass of ample dimensions. [t showed him Purcell in the attitude deseri-, 
bed by Carleton, so ludicrously protruding his elongated neck that Ryan could treacherous harto mine; but it shall never be said of a Purcell, if Ican help 
as food as vour ball wae ne enoude ay 
culty refrained from laughter. Huis interest soon became graver—uwiore lke shall say [ wag mane enough to make thieves 
: Mr. Dermzy listened calaily and answered calmly 
cold cuders, the relics of a morniug fire, and seemed to pore upon them with, we listened caluily a 
patient scrutinizing glance As you please, sir. You think it for your credit not to have your conduct 
What can he do with the senders ? Is it bits of paper he’s picking up ! in We r 
Surely it said he; ‘‘this is quare enough. And he is not goimg io the to way, you 
° ‘ with reere o-Cayv feeling is. anen whe 
oath in irish, there, if he isn't at the drawers trying to Open them. i bis he Ml Baye y leave 
> us-——1n e@ e rst descripticn r urfcell——a spy. 
bates entirely. Stay, what's next! He's going inte the madam’s own sitting oF Cescript rurce a Spy 
room. What can he there? Why is he knocking at the door! andtheie, A repeated the tutor, casting aside all disg loose 
he’s calling * MastersHenry—Master Henry.’ Why you know in your heari, 60 passion Spy, Cure son lie! Who is it. or what 
you big thief, that Master Henry isn’t there. You're in, see; and i'll be af- that of al urcel 
ther you,” said the youth, springing through the opened window so lightly that @ Verinzy: What makes a Purcell be a tuthorhere! Whiat else could he be 
On tip-toe he followed to the door, which remained partly open, and w as| low and per 3. Who tak away lands and honours trom them! A spy in your 
able to see Purcell pursuing his ungainly promenade, first to the fire-place, house, sir! Your house! What made it yours’ What placed a Derinzy 
try, in suecession, the cabinets and drawers. His perquisitions were, at Last, ‘honour. — What dhrav out the rightful owners to be wanderers and slaves, un- 
brought to an end. One drawer, after many a gentle effort, yielded, and its’ til one of ‘em demaned himself to come under his enemy's roof, and to ate 
seemed to disturb him out of his usual subdued tone and manner. He threw, S®xon threachery that made abeggar of me How did your family come into 
up his arms, snapped his fingers, sung snatches of an Irish song in a voice of their unjust possession here! 1 wouldn't sully my tongue or profane the lady's 
or to select whatever might be purloined with ac vantage. th lative the house you call yours, sir; and if I darken its doors again, | must 
In that instant the youth sprang in, and seized him with a passionate grasp.) be brought through them a corpse, or they must fly open wide to me as their 
” So saying, lie waited no reply, but left the room and proceeded towards his 
you! Py 
“« Laive off, Archy,” interrupted the detected spy—* Laive off ! Your hands OW" apartment. 
rll ~—S- What! Do you struggle ? Say your prayers, you worm—think, iad commanded, “ and remain in his room until he leaves it.” And turning to 
your grave in the bottom of the lake this niaht. 1! won't tread out your dirty, the results of his pilfering, It is impossible to conjecture what evil may be 
life here in the coort, but Ill carry you high and diry till | put you where you done by such scraps of paper—how fearfully they may be misinterpreted. 
Passionately as this was spoken, it was uttered in a whisper. At first Pure =“ Well thought of; you are always uglt,’ said Me, Derinzy, and he 
spoken, whis) ght of; you 
cell imagined that the boy, in his assault, was practising a rade gambol ; aud cceded to the apartment gf the detected Luter, 
when he looked into his assailant’s face, flashing forth angry deffance, and ex-) pare your own property to be removed ; you shall leave that of my family and 
perienced his persevering resistance, the fiend within him awoke—his face be- mine Lere.” ~ 
into which his features set themselves, spoke murder ; and yet, such was his)'menace in his eye, and fora moment he seemed about to precipitate himself 
self-command, that his voice never broke out into tones audiblé beyond the on the speaker; but sudden y he, as it were, recoiled upon himself. The 


book, or the like of it, that P'il show you soon. “Twas only Jast night he came af he'd take the lifeo’ me.’ 
} 
he spoke were as good almost as!'some short time larger than he thought 
the book.” ry some time before, and hear! the words of alternate crimination betweenthe 
it convinced, recollecting 
guilty party. dvancing a littl fearerto t rrou *arcell perceived hi 
“That wiil do, Archy, but dont give me any more of it. Hard enough it 8°") P°"- Advancing a tn sroup, Pareell perceived him, 
le ceased abruptly, and Mr. Darinzy said— 
I want to consult the Thesaurus in the library ; but i'm so ashamed for iear the acho raptly, and Mr. Derinzy said 
steps, and if you get sight of any one coming. let me know.” od . 
to catch the reflection returned by a large pier-glass in the library, he was at ‘ 
4 pearance, at least, of composure. 
was thrown open, and all within the apartwent was made visible by reilectuiou od 
“ your house—! will go away irom the children, since you even the word of a 
- it, that he disgraced his name am por mzy tr ami 
not withdraw his eyes fromm the very comical exbibnien. At fiest he with diti-)/"? that he disgraced bis name. 1 am poor, Mr. Derinzy, but I'm of a family 
‘ fen 
curiosity. Purcell proceeded in stooping posture towards a grate couiaining, ° 
» luquired into. So be it | weigh your words against the words of this youth, I 
. “~*_ are guilty. Yesterday, I should have contemplated y ni 
shelves of books at all. There he is now at the big table; and,” muttering an “TY 89!) Yesterday, [ should have contemplated your final departure from 
r Purcell a spy, in the house of 
the thick carpet returned no sound of his foot-fall. but spy Of maser! Who made spy ! Who made my family 
whence he amassed every scrap of paper; then to the tables; and, finally, to "°F, ane gave him rents and lands? It was not God: no, nor bravery, nor 
centenis, whatever they may have been, were displayed before him. ‘They read of his enemy’s providing’ A spy! What taught me to be a spy! The 
discordant triumph, and stooped to gather up the rich contents of the drawer, ear by telling you. But I tell you this: it Ilnever be torgat—no, nor forgiven. 
* Traitor!" cried he, “spy! is this your thanks for all the good that’s done, masther. 
down. Is it for the likes of you to jadge me? wn, ‘cur—down, I say, or}! ‘Follow Mr. Parcell,” said Mrs. Derinzy to a servant whose attendance she 
your prayers, for so sure as your name is Ryan, you'll have your lodging and) her husband she said—“ You will not think of permitting him to carry away 
desarve to be, and where there'll never be tale or tidings of you Pray think of this, and guard against the consequences. 
he was.rather impatient at the interruption than enraged. at the insult. bot ‘I Lave ne more ceremyny to observe with you, sir,” said he. “ You pre 
came pale—the whité heyt of concentrated fury—his eyes, and the diabolical A violent struggle evidently passed. in the mind of Purcell, There was 
limits of the chamber. jjghastly paleness of his visage flushed for a moment into burning crimson, 
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He walked to each of his desks and drawers in succession, threw all open and) tions of his accomplice ; lastly, that, though it appeared that Don Juan did not 
said— : actually strike the blow ; it was, nevertheless, proved that he paid the assassin, 
“Mr. Derinzy, look for your property here. If you fiud any, be master of' and was, moreover, personally present at the execution of the crime. 
it.” |. The reading being finished, the president rapped the table with his cane. 
Mr. Derinzy hesitated. ‘The affair, however, was too important for scruple The line of soldiers surrounding the council, immediately broke, and four men 
He advanced to the drawer into which he had seen Purcell lurry paper on! entered, bearing an open coffin, which they deposited at the feet of the prison 
the preceeding night. 1 was still filled with them, aud they were evidently ers. In it lay the body of the victim, naked to the waist. His head was beut 
scraps of letters in the handwriting ef his frends, or memoranda in his own. back ; long locks of biack hair in disorder concealed his features ; and his 
The book also into which Purcell had been pasting was there, and its contents bosom was encrusted with blood. Over his legs were placed a cloak, a cutlass, 
were of the same description. He looked on the delinquent steadily,who with black with blood, and a broken lantern. The president, without giving the 


equal steadiness confronted his gaze. prisoners time to recover from the emotion which thus unexpected sight could 
“* Are you satisfied!" said he ; ~ or dv you desire to ransack my clothes?” ‘scarcely jail to produce, thus addressed them : 
“1 am satisfied.” * Accused, here is the body of your victim : before him and God, who hears 


“James,” said Purcell, addressing the servant, “! am laiving my trunks you, it is for you to disprove—you, Rosas, the charge of having murdered Don 
open. When your master is dove with examining them, let whatever he calls Jose ; you, Don Juan, that of having hired the assassin !" 
- property be left for me at the gatehouse. Those books,” pointing to one — Rosas, without hesitation, turning towards Don Juan, in a grave and solemn 
of the shelves," are to remain here. I take nothing away that was ever yours,”’ tone, thus apostrophised him : 
said he as he passed Mr. Derinzy, lovking, as they parted, a malignant defiance —* Villamw ! bebold the victim at your feet! Do you recognise him! Alas! 


into his face. ‘if he could but speak, 11 would be seen which of ws two is the real murderer.” 
“ Let the books,” said Mr. Derinzy, “be all taken to the gate-house ; and “ Would to God,” exclaimed the agitated Don Juan, “ that he could 
tell Hall that nothing lett for Mr. Purcell is to be sent back here.”’ | speak !"— 


* Praise be to the Lord,” said the old butler, lifting up his hands, “if, Rosas interrupting him, resumed— 
there’s truth in such things, ‘tisn't a bad Christian that’s gone, but an evil) ‘ Wretch ! you would not be able to bear the mere sound of Don José's 


spirit.” | voice ; you who, after assassinating him, are bent on the destruction of the 
SE generous man who sacrificed himself to save you. Dare you deny that, on 
A SPANISH CRIMINAL CASE. Sunday evening you came to fetch ie to accompany you while waiting for 


Don José's departure from the house which you had seen him enter? re 


Spain with blood, and the effects of which were but too severely felt in hae —; on that, as soon as you had stabbed om. Dar gave me the knife, ppt 
city of Malaga, an extraordinary sensation was excited there by an event wholly! ent the from you are you long 

unconnected with political or party animosities. It would be unjust to take Don J or orce take upon myse assassination 


tioned city as a standard of the morals of the mbabitants; yet it must be con-!| h h 
fessed that the accessory circuimstances arising from it are of anature to pro- nage J was gone, ond you heard no more of me till hunger again drove me 


man, belonging to one of the most respectable families in Malaga, had just): ao. 
left a friend’s Louse, accompanied by a sereno, when a hired assassin, lying in (Tecollect the day when you sent me amessage by the maid of Don José's wife, 


wait for him, threw his cloak over the head of the senero, and, running to |whom you were courting, to call upon you at your office. There | found you, 


José plunged a knife into his body. ‘The victim fell weltering in his blood, and| 8¢4ted beside your "Sue oat hy oe your hands clasped in hers, Nae Fasano 
instantly expired. Though the sereno, as soon as he could rid himself of the} horrible stadt, She said to me, * Rosas, I am four months advanced in 
cloak, hastened in pursuit of the murderer, the latter would no doubt have es- ei oo , and I shall be undone if you do not rid me of my husband, whe is 
caped, had he not chanced to encounter in his flight a patrole of the military, Init sane pe uf epee from Madrid. You must absolutely make away with 
by which he was stopped. Being taken before the captain-general, his hands a : Pg are very rich ; + will give you twenty thousand reals, and you shall 
yet dyed with the blood of his victim, he said that his name was Rosas, con-| ve “ly od peonpamccan eg » Ree of your life’ And you added, * Rosas, my 
fessed that he had been paid eight ounces of gold to commit the crime by the sid ys net powerful at Malaga, and I expect myself to be soon elected al- 
advocate Don Juan——. ‘The police thereupon proceeded forthwith to the, ©*/de of the city. You shall have a good appointment ; and, se what 
house of this advocate, whom they found snug in bed. Being inmediately 


|may, I will contrive by my influence to get you out of the scrape.’ ny this, 
confronted with Rosas, Don Juan at first maintained, with great assurance, famous wretch ! Mr. President, I request that the wife of Don Jose aay be 
that he did not even know his accuser ; but, when he was afterwards brought | nor by medical men, and it will then be seen whether I — trath. 
to the corpse of Don José, and the judye d'nstruction requried him, in proot of |! e physiognomy and incredible arrogance of the assassin, the gradually in- 
his innocence, to take hold of the hand of the murdered iar, and to pronounce) <reasing confusion of his cowardly accomplice, the open coffin containing the 
these awful words of justification : ** May my soul be eternally damued if ), body of their victim, the solemn hour of the night, the imposing gravity of the 
have any part whatever in his death !""—Don Juan could not comply all the this 4 no 
manifesting symptoms of the deepest agitatior.. did the president several times ca upon van to re ut the c urges 
The further depositions of Kosas implicated a third accomplice, ard this was) bis accomplice. down by so many 
no other than the wife of Don José. {t appeared that, during the ebsence of||attempt to speak. but vague protestations of innocence were all that he cou 
the latter in Madrid, his lady had conceived a pession jor Don Juan, and con-;$tammer forth. His counsel wished to speak for him, but the oresident cut 
certed with the latter a plan for getting rid of her husband, that she might be|/bim short with this impressive rebuke : 
enabled to marry him. . i Mr. Advocate, you shall be heard by and bye; here counsel do not an- 
Next moring, the murderer and Don Juan were conducted with great mili-|/swer instead of the accused, unless the latter have lost their tongue.” 
tary solemnity, to the spot where the crime was perpetrated, while the juge)| After the pieading of the advocates and the reply of the captain-accuser, 
d'instruction proceeded to the judicial examination. Kosas,"a man of the president desired the upon the that 
sinister and audacious aspect that | ever beheld, had his hands contined in two &@ch of them was expected to give his vole in writing. Nobody could enter- 
small wooden boxes, to prevent the removal of the stains of blood wiich cover: the doubt the gu of Don 
ed them at the time oi his apprehension, and a cord bound them across at the| Jn was the accomplice of Nosas that the latter, aware how impossible it was 
height of his neck. As for Don Juan, in the assurance of his demeanour it was, for hin to escape, was determined at least, in dying, to revenge himself on the 
easy to perceive rather the louk of aman who fancies himself certain of im-| an, who, after promising him unpunity and fortune, now consigned him to 
punity, than of ove who is really innocent. ||perdition. ; a 
The whole city was in commotion on account of this alfair, because it con-, prowounced sentence of death upon both prisoners, an en broke Up. 8 
cerned two equally influential families, the one on account of its great wealth, ithe law of Spain allows capital convicts forty-eight hours to prepare themselves 
the other because it belonged tu the bar, which in Malaga cau doall that it} for Age cae a prisoners were een gd shut up in the church of the con- 
dares. Will they be bold enough to execute an advocate ' was the question Vent and conlessors were assigned to them, 
universally asked. A considerable wager was even laid on this subject by two, Jn the morning, Don Juan’s advocate attempted in vain to invalidate the sen- 
of my acquaintance, a procurador and an oflicer of dragoons. ‘The latter, who tence, on the ground that, the council having proceeded to tral without having 
could not endure lawyers, declared not only that he believed, but that he hoped) previously heard the mass of the Holy Ghost, as the military law requires, the 
the advocate would suiler : the other, from esprit ce corps, wsisted that matters) |senteuce was consequently illegal. On the part of the captain-geveral, it was 
would not be carried to such a length ; alleging that, incase of capital con-| replied that this objection ought to have been made before the breaking up of 
demnation, the captain-general, fearmy for himsel!, would not permit the sen- the council, not afterwards ‘I'he family of Don Juan then authorised the sum 
tence to be executed, but be auxivus to solicit the queen tor a commutation of of 10,000 douros to be offered towards the equipment of the army of reserve, 
the unishment. | at that Lime organisaag in Andalusia, provided tue sentence pronounced upon 
hat same morning the father of Don Jose called upon the captain general, their relative were coumuted. ‘The captain-generai ordered the bearer of this 
claiming vengeance against the murderers of bis son. He was dismissed with! proposition to be turned out of the palace, telling him that it was an insult both 
the assurance that justice should be left to take its course With a view to) to the queen's army and to himself. 
prevent either the escape of the culprits, or any attempt to tamper with the ‘Tbe execution took place at four in the afternoon, on a spacious esplanade 
judges, the captain-general caused Rosas and Von Juan to be confined in an) situated outside the Granada gate, before an immense concourse of people. 
apartment of his own palace, and, as Malaga was at this time in a state of} 4 few moments before the appointed time a long procession of brothers of 
siege, and the military authorities assumed the whole cnminal aud civil juris-\' Peace and Charity brought Don Jose's coffin to the spot, and deposited it upon 
diction, he moreover ordered that the six captains su:nmoued tv sit in the coun-|'the ground, in the space between the two stools, destined for the assassins. 
cil of war should not be designated by lot till an hour befure the assembling of |The coffin was uncovered, as on the night of the tial, and the corpse exposed 
the court in the convent of St. Philip. to public view. Soon afterwards the convicts arrived, escorted by the execu- 
At the time appointed for its meeting, an unmense crowd tilled the aacient toner, proclaiming to the people their horrible crime and the death by which 
edifice and all the approaches to it’ ‘The authorities being apprehensive lest! they were about to atone for it. They were required to seat themselves on 
disaffected persons might take advantage of this extraordinary assemblage to ‘the two stools, and there, with the corpse of their victim betore their eyes, they 
excite some new commotion, ull the troops were under arms, and literally be- were shot. 
seiged the convent. Rosas was not forsaken for a moment by that imperturbable composure whieh 
At ten o'clock at night the accused and their counsel were introduced intu he manifested from the first moment, and fell, saying to his accomplice, * What 
the hall. Rosas walsed first, ooking bia tu the ght and to the leit) gueves me mostis to die by the side of a coward like you !” 
with incredible effrontery. Next came Dou Juan: his age was twenty-nine * As for Don Juan, he was cvuipletely uumauned, and meessantly interrupt- 
A light-coloured moustache covered bis lip, aud his countenance exlubited ne ed his sien who exarted him to repentance, saying in a ae voice : 
expression of cruelty » h-s dress wasextremely recherché. ‘The president or-|* That is enough, father, that is enough ; let we be shot, and have done with 
dered the act of accusation tu be read, the result uf which was, 4s, after) it!” 
having confessed himself guilty of the murder committed on the person of|) | had a strong a learn what was the prevailing sentiment among 
Don José, retracted this first confession, and declared Don Juan to be the only//the populace present at the execution ; and I should say that in some it was 
and real murderer ; that the latter opposed but feeble denials to the accusa-|compassion for the fate of Don Juan, whose recent atrocious crime was over- 


Doring that unnatural war which a few years since drenched a great part of, 
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looked, while bis attachinen’ to his family, aud certain acts of charity towards! efabeir guests were sufficiently intoxicated, caused them to be conveyed 
the pour, were nighiv extolled , the minds of ol bers were especially occupied away by the bovtouchnik, who, afier muidenog thein, stripped the bodies, 
by the disastrous effects which the discharge of thucketry must necessarily pro- jwhich were cast through this hole below the ice of the canal, where, long be- 
duce, not in Don Juxn’s body, but in the super) cloxk whic he had on bis ‘fore ut broke up, they would be carried away by the current. 
pack. This sentiment was so undisguised that | heard a muleteer say to one These assassinations were daily perpetrated in a little wooded box, scarce 
of his comrades : * Mira, Manotito, gue enpa tan buena leva Doa Juan ! (Que ‘ven leet in diameter, in the Nevsky Prospect, the most populous street in St 
lastima !—(Louk, Manuel, what a mugniicent cloak Dou has on! Petersburg, and which is geverally as much crowded as the upper end of Ox- 
a pity 1)" ford-street in London. The guilty parties were punished with the kuout; but 
i must not omit mentioumg a very singular incident, which shows to what the whole circumstance acquired more th n usual notoriety from the fact, that 
lengths espril de corps cau be carned ‘The vrothers of Peace and Charity al- (the emperor, to whose ears it came, caused some of the waiters who were ac- 
ready deposited the bodies of Rosas and Dou Juan in thew respective coffins, \cessories, 10 be flogved before the windows of atl the tavern-keepers of the 
together with ive small plates, on winch they had taken care to collect the quarter. But for this it might never have transpired beyond tie walls of the 
mould steeped witi the blood that dowed trom ibem when they had dropped trom) \chas/. Revelations of Russia 
their seats, wien a man, bringing a third cotia ou his shoulders, mquired lor 


the adjatant of the place, and iniurmed hun that he eame to chum the corpse of | CONFESSIONS OF AN ITALIAN INNKEEPER. 
on Juan on behalf of tus family. He likewise intimated that a depatation pe 
advocates of the city would preseutiy be there, forthe porpose of following (2 me foilowing isa facts. he chief incide nts 
their unhappy co league to the grave. Accordingly, they soon arrived, and the at slig 
body being delivered to them, they accompanied 1 with great solemnity to the jaitered. it is hardly necessary to oiler any explanation of our m p 
hore i: was interred. : lishing this paper, at a seasua of the year when such vast numbers of our coun- 
to the lawyers of Malaga, When are going abroad, ana when hotel-keepers and couriers in all directions 
ventleman was one day presented to him. and he learned that native preparing to make their annual harvest oi English credulity and English 
that city, he exclaimed, ** Mau, you belong tv a capital place ! Kill the king, 8 
run to Malaga, and you are safe!” 


| was born at Chiavenna, in the Valtelline. It is (he custom in that neigh- 
‘bourhood to preserve the wine of the country tu natural ceHars in the rocks, or 
wa -excavations made especially for ihe purpose, and closed up by large doors. 
SECRET POLICE OF RUSSIA. These cellars are usually under the charge of peasants whose huts are to be 
There is a lady still living, who was stepping outof her carriage in er ball-|| seen seattered on the precipitous face of the mountain, in places inaccersible 
dress, when she was quietly hauded into a sledge—ber destination was Siberia. | except to the accustomed feet of the inhabitants. My father, Pietro Vardarelli, 
When the long joomey was accomplished, she «as located—she knew not in )|was one of these care-takers ; aud it was amongst Lhe wine-caverns overlook- 
what region or govern:nent—in a hat, conteiming two rooms, each divided from ‘ing the promenade at Chiavenna J first saw the light. 
the other, and leading into two separate yards, each a few paces) square, and'| The wie of the Valtelline is very delicate ; it will not bear transport to dis- 
surrounded by a high wail, which eniy admitted the light of heaven. A senti- tant places; and must be consumed almost within the districts where it is grown. 
nel was mounting guard outside the w alls ; her coarse food was brought by a ‘The consequence of thisisa supply so abundant, especially in fine seasons, that 
silent jailer, and here she remained for two years. \t the expiration of this \the poorest classes amongst the peasautry are generally enabled to accumulate 
term, the door of the yard was one day opened, and a prisoner was thrust in |liule sigres of wine, even when they cannot obtain the commonest necessaries 
to her. who turned out to be 2 Polish noblemen, who had been long contined in,|of life, My father’s situation afforded him peculiar advantages. is steward- 
the adjoining cell, but was now removed to make room for unother. in this ship of several vaults, filled with wines belonging to rich proprietors, gave him 
room, ur dev, she lived with her unfortunate companion for tweive years more, jsuch control over an extensive stock. that be had no difficulty in amassing, from 
ignorant alike of the spot of earth she was inhabiting. and of the cause of her time to time, a large quantity for his private benefit. There were so many 


being banished thither. One morning her door wes thrown open, and a voice 
called fur number so-and so, by which, in the rare intervals of months and even, 


ways of accounting for delicievcies, ihat his honesty in these matters was never 
suspected ; and it 1s only just to him to add, that us there were few mes in the 


years elapsing between the occasions on which her jailers answered her or )Vaiteiline, perhaps in the whole Grisuns, who possessed sv elastic a conscience, 
spoke to her, they had been accustomed te address ber. She stepped forward ; there certainly was not one who could have carried off such a trifling depreda- 


the door was closed, without her even having tine to take leave of her coim- 


‘tions with so consummate an air of busivuess. 


panion, whom she never saw again; she wes burried ito asiedge ; she retrac-| it is not for me to pronounce any eu'ogium upon the personal merits of my 


ed the journey of many months, and one night found herseif in the office of, 
the grand master of police; a little cupboard was thrown open, and she was! 
presented with the identical! bail-dress which had been taken from her on the 
night of her exile; the jewels indeed were gone, but there was not a bow, a 
flower, or a piece of lace of its blackened and faded frippery wanting ; even 
the withered nosegay and the fan, in which a jong generation of spiders or, 
brown beetles had nestled, were cureiuily restored to her She was thencefor- 
ward at liberty. 

This lady never knew the cause of her ponishment, or of its cessation. 
“ And did you never make the inquiry!’ ** What, be so long in Siberia, and 
not yet have learved discretion!” ** And what was sa d on your re-appearance 
in society!” Nothmg; those who had known me formerly wade no comment ;! 
to those who inquired, Who is Madame ——? where is she trom! where has 
she always lived! it was simply answered, ‘ Madame demeure depuis. 
beaucoup d'annies sur ses terres'—She has long been buried amidst her es-| 


tates. 
* * * * * > 


During the administration of the late police-mmaster, personage of consid-, 
erable importance discovered, on stepping mto bis sledge, that he had either’ 
lost his pocket-book containing two thousand roubles, or been robbed of it. 
He applied to one of the police officers, insisting that it should be found. The 
police-major asked for a description of it, and of the uumber of the notes. He, 
was answered, that the latter was unknown, and that no distinct recollection 
of the pocket-book was entertained, further than that it was a new red one, 
and that it certamly contained the sum in question. An hour alier, the police-| 
major returned triomphantiy; he had placed the thief 1 custody, and he re-! 
stored the pocket-book with its contents untouched, to its iflustrious own:! 
who passed a warm eulogiom on the activity and zeal of the body to pean 
the major belonged, and probably recommended him for promotion. ‘The next 
day, however, his Highness felt something hard m the lining of his fur pelisse, 
which, on examination, proved to be the original pocket-book, with its notes, 
which had slipped through a rent in the pocket, and which the police-man bad | 
pretended to restore to him ; the hopes of his patronage and the fear of his) 
displeasure, having been considered worth a sacrifice of two thousand rou-) 

* * * * * > * 

The following occurrences, made kuown by the merest chance, and which 
took place two winters ago, which will furnish evidence of some of the toul) 
deeds attributed to the guardians of public security. ‘lbree Russian mer-! 
chants, who had been enjoying copious potations, were returning home very | 
much the worse for liquor, and one of them was so far intoricated, that — 
companions were obliged to leave him in the custody of the bouteuchnik, or) 
watchman. In the course of 4 few hours, when they were 4 littie sobered, re-!| 
gretting what they nad done, they weut back to feteh him, but the boutouch- 
nik, and the two police soldiers declared that he had gone away long since.) 
They were about to depart, sativtied of the truth of this statement, when one! 
of them espied the bowts and cap of his missing friend, which he immediately} 
recognized. In consequence of the suspicions excited by this circumstance, 
they repaired to the grand master of police in whose office ihey lad some 
friend, through tie intercession of whom orders were obtained Uiat an iiamedi 
ale search be made of the badthe, oF weicl house. the 
body of their coupainan was uel at drat tortheouning, his civthes, with! | 
those of many other ttividuals, were discovered in possession of the boutouch-| 
nik and his assistants, aud a hole was at last perceived, which communicated 
from the interior of the watch-house with the canal, near which it was siiua- 
ted. Here the remains of the murdered man were discovered ; and in the 
course of the investigation which ensued, it was elicited that a wholesale sys- 
tem of murder had long been carrid on in the watch-box, by its guardians, 


father. But they must have been considerable; for they raised him in a few 


ance as torender him the envy of the whole town of Chiavenna. When he 
had quietiy secured a sufficient stock for lis contemplated perpose, he set up a 
wine-house in the rocks, in a spot singularly favoured by nature for the purposes 
of revelry. The place was, m tact, made to bis hand in arift of the mountain, 
where you were shut iw on ail sides from observation, and where, during the 
hottest day in the year, you were as cool as if you were wader a block of ice in 
the upper ridges of the-Alps. This curious retreat is close upon the town. 
You ascend to it by a windmg path through orchards and gardens un the side 
of the bill; and great i= your astonishment when you come suddenly upon it to 
find yourself in a ravine of naked stone, at the extremity of which you discover 
groups of people carousing in the open air, ander the windows of a cabaret, 
apparently excavated in the mountain ‘Travellers who chance to remain a day 
or two at Chiaveona. en route for lialy, always visit this nook as one of the ca- 


‘jriosities of the place. And a great curiosity it is still, although its ancient 


glory has passed away with the genius of him who converted it to such prufit- 
able uses. 

Chi.venna, as every body knows, lies near the eutrance to the pass of the 
Splogen, ov the Italian side. The Splagen was formeily the great high road 
over the Alps into Italy, before the marvel working hand of Napoleon accom- 
plished the passage of the Simplon. Ali the merchandise ‘rom Franee, Ger- 
many, England, used to make the trapsit in waggons by this route, and the 
town of Chiavenna being the first resting point at the foot of the pass, derived 
considerable advantages from the traffic which was thus brought to its door. 
Travellers and traders from nearly every ourt of Europe, formed a heavy moy- 

population through the tow. iu t.c cue weuths of the year, and the money 
which Was consequently spent there, gradually raised Chiavenna from the rank 
of a Grisun village to oue of the three principal towns in the Vakelline, wnh a 
population of three thousand souls. 

Phe majority of tie mere travellers were Eaglish, who had sore money than 
they exactly knew what to do with, and who were often (tempted to remain for 
weeks together in the town for the sake of the scenery and the angling. There 
are some good mountain streaws in the ueighbouriood where fish, of the tivest 
quality are to be had m great abundance. These streams were much resorted 
to by the English, who profess to be great lovers of the angle; and as] was 
always lortering about the town, ready tor avy smal! coumussion that might be 
required, | saw a great deal of them in my boyhoud, and very rapidly acquired 
sufficient knowledge of their language to be able to keep up a conversation for 
ordinary purposes. To this knowledge of the English language and of the 
Eoglish character, thus early acquired, | may trace most vi the subsequent 
events of iny life. [1 certainly gave a permanent directiou tv my career 
The constant passage of such rich tourists, and atill richer merchandise, through 
the poor districts of the Alps, was a sore temptation tv numbers of persons who 
led ihe lives of wolves in their desolate fastnesses, and who considered them- 
selves justified in making couimon cause against (he wealthier part of the com- 
munity. The existeuce of large bands of individuals, having literally nothing 
to live upon but the means which tney levy from travellers, is, | believe, gnknown 
in most other countries. In ltaly, and i these Alpine ridges, such bands were 
formerly very cominon 
‘The brigandaye in tue heighbourhood of Chiavenaa was conducted ona small 
stale Luere were no large disciplined ii isses bu utercept Lie pubuc wakes on 
their Way to ihe coffers of the goverument, hold iutlueatial aoblemen to rau- 
sot, Or to sack small towns. The utmost that was ever attempted, was done 
vy vecasional attacks on travelling carriages, or single trains of goods; but 
slight as these were, they sufficed to give a bad name to the district, and to 
produce great consternation amongst strangers. If there were po such formidable 
hordes in the Valtelline as were to be found harassing Calabria, Puglia, or the 


who were in league with the waiters of a neighbouring tavern, who, when any 


Campagna of Rome, it was admitted, that our freebooters yielded to none in the 


years from a state of absolute penury to a position of such co:nfort and import-- 
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certainty with which they carried ou their operations, and the mystery in which certed thing. ‘The troops closed round them, fired on them, and killed several 
of them. Some were taken prisoners, and reserved for separate execution ; 
Thi# mystery was the grand feature. It puzzled every body. Ju vain the oaly two escaped alive to the mountains; the rest contrived, somehow, to 
authorities sent out spies and watches; they might as well have spared them. scramble away and hide themselves in a cellar. This was the most horrible 
selves the trouble. It was clear enough, from the wonderful accuracy with scene of all The poor wretches blocked themselves up so that their assailants 
‘which ‘the movements of private travellers were constantly anticipated and could not get at them, and the soldiers, finding temselves foiled, heaped straw 
frustrated, that secret information must have been conveyed by some ineansto round the mouth of the cellar end set fire to it. The old hopeless temper of 
the brigands ; but it was impossible to ascertain how these extraordinary reve- the brigands came back upon them in this emergency, and, rather than die by 
, lations were made, or how information could be procured from so many different suffocation, they shot each other as they lay coiled together in the dark. Holy 
quarters concerning so many people, who had no sert of communication with Virgin! it makes one shudder to think of these things. 
each other, and who could not, by any human possibility, know any ting what- Weill, my father was proud of his relationship with Gaetano Vardarelli, who 
ever of each otier’s affairs. A thousand conjecttres were hazarded from day once visited him at Chiavenaa. He used to boast about him, and relate stories 
to day ; but not the slightest clue could be obtained to the agency by which of h's exploits that drew great custom to the wine-house, for the people would 
these results were brought about. On the contrary, false trains were frequently sit and linger long into the night to hear narratives of adventure of that sort, 
laid to deceive the police, greatly to their annoyance and vexation. There is nothing the peasantry are so fond of as the histones of brigands, and, 

At last these predatory transactions became the subject of general conversa above a!l,of the living hero who punishes their heartless wealthy neighbours, 
tion. There wes hardly any thing else talked of at the fable d‘hote of the Hotel and scatters money ireely amongst the poor. ‘They think of such a man only 
Conradi, which was then, as it still continves.to be, the principal hotel in the) with feelings of awe and admiration. 
town. Al! sorts of speculations were launched amongst the company, some | Whether it was through the influence of Gaetano, or, by the bent of his own 
confidently asserting oue thing, aud some another, and al! equally wide of the natural genius, [ know not, but my father became secretly connected witha 
mark. They little suspected that the authors of all the fright and mischief’ class of persons who, without always incurring personal danger, or even ex- 
were so close at hand as to overhear their conversation, and frequently to par-| posing themselves to suspicion, have committed depredations throughout Italy, 
ticipate in it. There is an old Italian saying that ute safest place for a rogue and, mdeed, in France and Germany, such as never entered into the contempla- 
is next door to the guard-house ; ard so it happened on these occasions. tion of the brigands. | believe that this new mode of robbery originated in the 

By this time it will be suspected that I was in some measure mixed up in ‘spy system which Gaetano and others employed so skilfully, but which undoubt- 
these matters; and so I was. iow else could I have procured the information edly never reached its perfection until the throwing open of the continent to 
1 am about to communicate ! the English at the close of the war. 

My family name is inconveniently notorious in the modern history of Italian) 1 am speaking of facts which came directly within my own observation, and 
brigandage... ‘Ihe iamous Gaetano Vardarelli, of the Abruzzi, was first cousin’ which can be corroborated by hundreds of persons now living in different parts 
to.my father. No man in Italy was more dreaded in his day. His whole life of |taly, when I say that it was not until the English traveller made such a 
was a series of desperate adventures. No man ever lived so precariously, or tempting and ostentatious display of his purse, the courier became the minister 
went through such a variety of perilous escapades. He originally served in of an elaborate scheme of plunder and deception. Couriers have always lived 
the army of Murat, and then by turns became highwaymun, soldier, deserter, upon the ignorance and folly of their employers ; but it was not until they got 

lice-officer. On the breaking up of the war establishments in 1815, Gaetano, ‘such rich employers that they found it worth while to combine for the establish- 
arse the excuse of being suddenly thrown out of employment, organised a ment of a regular system of imposition. 
regular band of freebovters, well mounted and disciplined, and numbering about) Cliavenna, at the period to which | am now alluding, was the head-quarters 
forty men. With this powerful force Gaetano used to sweep down from the of this system, and my father was the centre round which all its operations re- 
mountains and scour the couutry But it is only bare justice to him to add that jvolved. Most of the !talian couriers were natives of the place, which, from its 
he never attacked travellers. He fiew at higher game, and locked for neher jsituatien, was favourable to the sort of education their duties required. Lying 
spoils. - His plan was to surround the homestead of an Apulian farm, far away at the foot of a grea’ Alpine pass, between Italy and Switzerland, it possesse 
from help in some solitary situation, and seizing upon the grain and cattle, earry |imany advantages in the way of traflic and intercourse. ‘| ravellers of all na- 
off the tenant or the steward, whom he held to ransom. Sometimes he even/|tions passed through Chiavenna, aud, consequently, most of the European lan- 
ventured to make a descent upon small villages or towns, and muict the autho- guages were spoken there—!talian of course, German, French, and English, 
rities, making prisoners of them in cases of sheer necessity, and keeping them This is the only way in which I can account for the number of couriers furnish- 
in safe custody until their rich friends came forward to buy them wfl. Ah! that ed for the necds of foreign tourists by Chiavenna and its neighbourhood. 
Gaetano was a noble fellow after all! He paid his spies with the liberality o! | Almost every one of these couriers was in direct communication with my fa- 
an emperor, and enabled them to live everywhere like gentlemen at the first||:her. Wherever they went, or into whatever service they were hired, they im- 
hotels, picking up intelligence for him. 1t is astonishing what daring things'|mediately telegraphed their movements to him. ‘The main object of their po- 
they used to do,~—how they gambled with noblemen,—hbow they danced at balls) |licy was to induce their employers to take the route of the Splugen imo Italy, 
and carnivals,—what palaces they slept in,—how they drank, sang, and feasted.|/and then by furnishing us with the exact dates of their journeys from place to 
You would sooner have suspected them to have been princes than rubbers. ||place, and such other formation as they considered necessary for our object, 
. Then he was +o charitable to the poor peasants that not one of them would jto enable us to anticipate the travellers with that mysterious celerity and effect 
have touched a hair of his head ; and when at length the Neapolitan and Aus-) which led to so much fruitless speculation in the hotels. ‘The couners were, in 
trian troops surrounded him on all sides, and hunted him into his last fastness,| fact, secret spies upon the actions of the tourists. They knew how much money 
they were compelied to abandon the pursuit because they could not find a single||they carried, the names of their bankers, the route they intended to take, their 
individual who, for threats or bribery, would betray his retreat. The upshot of tastes, characters, and passions. The iajority of these rich tourists are re- 
his life was, that the government finding they could neither vanquish nor capture! /markable for some expensive hobby, which, m every instance, runs upon things, 
the Vardarelli, entered into a regular treaty with him, and received him and his! of the rea! value of which they are totally ignorant. One isa collector of coins, 
band into the royal service as a guard to protect the provinces against other |another of pictures, a third of articles of verti, a fourth of presents to give 
brigands ; a duty which he was well qualified to discharge, on the principle of,}away to ladies at home. ‘The courier soon discevers these fancies, works 
setting a thief tocatch athief. But Gaetano made magnificent terms, and sti-| them up to their height, and generally coutrives to make an enormous harvest 
pulated for the pay of a colonel, which he got. lof them 

‘But he never trusted the government. He had good reason ; for the govern- Thus the courier is,in some degree, the domestic confidant of the family, 
ment never trusted him. ‘They were all along contriving secret means for de-|,when a family is en route. There is frequently a geeat diversity of opimion 
stroying him and his faithful friends. But Gaetano was not a man to be very amongst its members. One is for going tn one direction, another in another, 
easily entrapped. He refused to aliow his troop to be reviewed any where ex-||One is for hastening forward, another for lingering i particular spots. One is 
cept in the open country ; he knew the treachery of towns, and the risk of be-||for the gay watering-places and large town, another for scenery and solitude. 
ing cribbed up within walls and {ortifications. ‘|The ladies, whose business it is to enjoy the plggsure of travelling, and the 

With all his precaution, however, and never was lynx more vigilant, they) Head of the family, whose business it is to pay for TR generally eutertain very 
were too cunning for him ‘There wes a man whose sister, they said, liad been |dillerent views of the same subject. The couner levies a heavy per centage 
treated rather unceremonivusly by the band. He swore to be revenged—an |?" these private tastes. He is always the referee in such cases, and invariably 
oath which an Italian always keeps. He dogged them like a hound, and plan-; CoMtrives to bring the discussiun to that precise point from which be can derive 
ned a hundred schemes for their massacre with the agents of the government) |tHe largest amount of advantage for himself. So completely does the courier, 
before he was able to accomplish his object. It happened in the spring of 1818 if he be a clever and accomplished fellow, obtain an ascendancy over the minds 


that they were posted in an Albenian village, called Ururi, in the north of Pug-| of ladies in some cases (particularly if they belong to the wealthy untitled 


lia, and there, one evening while they lay resting on the open green, for they "'ddle ranks), that it has happened in some imstances within my own 
never trusted themselves in the houses, he succeeded in effecting his diabolical, knowledge. that run-away marriages have been negotiated through his skilful 
urpose. He knew that the handful of regular soldiers in the neighbourhood) *8°?¢y, @ portion of the lady's fortune being the reward of his delicate manage- 
could do nothing against so well trained and desperate a body, and so he planted |™€0t of such affairs. . ao A 
them within doors, surrounding the little green. At a concerted moment they|| Al! these plots of the courieys were resolved into a focus at Chiavenna. Every 
all appeared in the windows, and fired down upon the troop as they lay stretch-| P°St brought us intelligence of the progress of our correspondents. {t was as 
ed unsuspectingly upon the grass. ‘The confusion was terrific. ‘I'he wounded ore a machinery of centralisation as ever was invented. 
leaped convulsively to their feet, in the helpless agony of despair. But the /!n order to carry out our plans, it was necessary to have recourse to the as- 
grand object being the destruction of the leader—aimost every soldier had di- |sistance of others. But my father kept his secrets to himself. He never al- 
rected his fire towards the spot where he lay. It washorrible. Vardarelli was lowed his left hand to know the engagements of his right-hand. The people 
asleep—buried in a profound slumber, dreaming, perhaps, of some one he loved, he employed never knew, and never could know, how he obtained his informa- 
(for he was capable of that!) or of his happy boyhood, amongst the sunny faces) tion. 
of the Abruzzese. In ‘an instant he was scared out of that last sleep by al| There were a great number of poor people scattered about the mountains— 
shower of bullets. His body was riddled like a target. They say that he half-shepherds, half-robbers, when they could. They only wanted to live, and 
sprang up into the air with a frightful yell, writhed, and tumbled down dead. |thought they had a clear right to seize upon the means of life by violent mea- 
It was the work of a second—that awakening of the man to death. They, janres, if they could not get them by honest labour. ‘These were my father’s 
killed him in his sins—it was the guilt of cowardice. ‘They would as soon) 'stipendiaries. Every one of them was in his pay ; and whenever a carriage 
have faced a tiger as Gaetano, living, erect, with his flashing eye glaring upon'|was to be pilfered, or any other affair of that nature to be undertaken, they 
them. |'were always ready to act under his instructions. 

The villai «10 contrived this betchery was not satisfied with looking at it On such occasions, it was necessary to collect them together—sometimes six 
from a place of conces!mernt. While the men were yet quivering with life, he or eight of them would be enough, sometimes as many as a dozen or twenty. 
rushed wildly out, witli his hair streaming, and his teeth chattering, and in the Gut how to bring them together without exciting suspicion was the difficulty. 
face of the crowds who now began to gather about the spot, he publicly wasted, |To others it would have been insurmountable ; but my father was a man of ge- 
his hands in the blood of his victims. ‘That was the triumph of his vengeance, nius, and contrived a plan which showed how well he understood the materials 
—that was the way he propitiated the honour of his sister ! with which he had to deal. ; : 

There was but a fragment of the band left alive. They were broken down} The people of the Valtelline, although not so superstitious as the inhabitants . 
in spirit, and hardly cared what became of them. Their energy and courage vof southern Italy, are too good Catholics not to be slavishly credulous in ghostly 
had departed with the Vardarelli, and they were easily induced to consent to be! matters. ‘Tiere are some bone-houses near the church (well known to all per- 
reviewed about a month afterwards in the square of Foggia. it was a precon-||sons who have visited Chiavenna), in which the piety of the living has preserved 


they contrived to envelope them. 
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the relics of their departed friends. Here are to be seen many thousand skulls,''as a travelling courier. The letter ran thos, omitting the usual compliments : wats 
ticketed and labelled with the names and ages of their owners, arranged sym- ** —While | remained in London [ spent a great deal. f money; gambling PY 
metrically in cases, and surmounted or festooned with a terrible array of cross- every night in the square, and all day long inthe Pension. One goes on in le 
bones. ‘These houses are constantly visited by surviving relatives, who take a |this way, and is never satisiied, craving more and mores [Pric si beve. piu # a 
strange pleasure in gazing on the empty sockets of “ Agatha Benzon', e:ai 25," beecrebbe.} At last | got employment, and am once more oa the road to Paris. a4 

‘: Jacopo Florenti, etat 48,” &c., and offering up, at the same time, prayers to! And such a ninny—my vew man—a baronet—single, vo friends, aud as rich as eh 
the saints for their erernal happiness, ‘The sgenious plan my father bn upon aJew. !f we play our cards well we shall make more of him than of most ae 

was as follows: Whenever he found it necessary to collect his troop in a large |families. We have been travelling about France ; he brought a carriage with aR, 
number, he made a preliminary expedition to the bone-houses, and secretly him from Lugland, and, of all places in the world, he is resolved to go to Ve- fee 
carried away some two or three hundred skulls. At nightfull he hang them nice. What do you think of « man who takes a carriage to Venice, where he “ae 
about the rocks all roand the caatina, and, lighting then up with flaming wicks can make ne earthly nse of such a machine! Bart! must take a litle credit to “ie 
produced such a frightful glare of, skeleton heads, as to scare away every body myself for this manauvre. My plan is to lodge him in your house—but you cAx 
from the spot, except his associates, to whom these Jamps of death served asa mast allow me half a Napoleon per diem, and my keep during his stay These hs 
sort of semmons. The place had always been exposed to avalanches, whose are my terms. He is worth it. [ will show you how tu make it wp in a thou- ty 

debris ties in unsightly heaps over the face of the mountain; so that under any ‘sand ways. Direct to me, at No, Rue Sie. Hyacinthe. Paris. Haste. 
circumstances, few were willing to explore those dangerons paths after dark. Accetti, signore, ommagio, , * Canto Moaartt. 
This natural fear of ventoring at night into eo perilons a locality, was of course’ “| undertake for four months ” hae 
increased a hundred-ioid by the expedient to which my father resorted, when ‘The meaning of all this was, that my worthy friend. the courier, demanded ie 
he gathered his brigands for au exploit ou the Splugen. And there they held /half a Napoleon daily and his board for bringing the rich baronet to my house, Pie. 

their councils in perfect security ; but it is scarcely necessary to say, that he ‘undertaking to detain him fora period of four momhs. The terms were rather ao 

touk care not (o repeat the experiment too oiten. ‘high, but Thad paid higher, and found it to my advantage. The great tempta- am 

Thus, then, were the mysterious adventures which befel :he travellers, to be tion in this case was, that the traveller hud no friends. It is always easy to 33 

easily accounted for. Nothing was simpler to us—nothing could be more ob- manage in such cases; but where a wan is mach in society, and has a large ts 
scure tothem. And often when they talked over their disasters at the hotel, circle of acquaintances, lie is sure to be put upon his guard against what are iy 
or on the promenade, the courier who planned them, or one of us who executed ‘called the tricks of the road. A clever courier sets his master against ail his oe 


them, were actually within ear-shot, and sometimes even tuok part in the well- friends, tells hum that one is mean, that another is prejudiced or ignorant, a third 
feigned wonder which their (invariably exaggerated) recitals produced. ‘vulgar and shunned by certain persons, aud so ou, until at last he gets him all 

In a few years my father was a rch man—rich enough to think of bettering to himself. Once he has seenred this pot, there is no difficulty in heaping up 
his condition. But just as the idea of embarking in some less hazardous mode, bills and expenses of all sorts. 
of life was beginniwg to occupy his attention, he was seized with a fever, and | Having closed with Carlo’s offer, no Gime was lost in hurrying Sir William 
died. He bequeathed to me al! he had, except his tale.ts, which was what 1 |Weston to Venice. He arrived in June, and the carriage, now perfectly use- 
most coveted and most required. | often look back upon his history with as- less ina city traverecd only by youdolas, was snugly deposited under my gate- 
tonishment and admiration. | had an implicit faith in lis sagacity, and am cer- way. 
tain had he lived moch longer, he would have turned out as honest man, anda| Sir William was no sooner established in bis apartments than Cario, chuckling 
credit to the place of his birth. over his success, came dwn to supper. Closeied tugether over our wine, we 

My money was at my own disposal. | liad neither sister nor brother, father laid down the plan of ourcampaign. Sir Willan did not anderstand one word 
nor mother to consult. | wmigit have carried on the old trade, but J could not (Of italian; had never beeu in Italy betoce; bad a great fancy for buying pic- 
conceal from myself the tact of my incapacity to conduct it with safety A tures; and was one of those indojent, casy-natured people who cannot bear tu 
perpetual fear of consequences hanuted me. | felt that it was a dreadtal thing be troubled about business, and who beneve every thivg they hear 
tv be in the power of so many persous—cast ubout in so many different places j “ne first thing to be done was to surround him by so complete a machiwery 
—open to so many new contidences—aud alw ays ready to revenge their own ‘of espiouage as to make sure of accurate information conceromg his movements 
failures upon me. Besides, my knowledge of many of the couriers a:nounted |—the places he visited—the persons he spoke to—i he sabjects of his conversa- 
to little more than an acquaintance through the post. How could | be sure of ‘tion—his correspondence —eveu his ihoughis, if we could get at them—so as 
their honesty! How could I be protected against baits laid in this way to en- to track hin step by step, hour by hour, from morning ull night, every day dur- 
trap me? 1 was also harassed by the dread that my own confederates would) jug his stay in Venice. One object was to irustrate whatever might be caicu- 
some day rise up in judgment against me—that the slaves would overwhelim tated to militate against our plaus, which could not be done without this close 
the master. My father managed all these intricacies with marvellous ease. knowledge of his affairs. But how was this to be accomplished! There was 
But that was his secret. | could noi do it, and accordingly resolved to abandon, ‘only one way : to set a spy upon his actions. é' 
an occupation which | wanted courage to prosecute on my own respousibility. | [had a fellow in my employment who Spoke good Engtish—an acute fellow, 
So | made over the cantina, and all its contingent advantages, to a friend, who ‘with a lively Italian address. He wes cailed Nicold, and\was constantly em- 
was glad enough to embrace such an advantageous opportunity of making a ‘ployed in like offices as a valet de place. it was arranged that Carlo should put 
fortune. Poor fellow! in three months after | leit Chiavenna, he was executed jain in communication with Sir William on the iullowing morming. Sar Wil- 
for robbery. [aiways consoled myself with the reflection that he must have {jam found out that he wanted exkctly such a person, the moment it was sug- 
brought it on by his own indiseretion—or, that the same thing might have hap- gested to hin, and Nicolo was accordingly ivstalled in office, with a pretty 
pened to me had he nut taken my place weekly stipend. on 

My first speculation, on my own account, was at an hotel at Como, one of the} Nicolé understood bis business well. He made himself necessary to Sir 
large houses fronting the head of the lake. I found tta sluggish, unprofitable /Woallians ; yor him into endless perplexities—and yout hun eut of them again ; 
place. People came to see the lake and economise ; but there was no thorough. never leit his side for a moment ; had his gondola ready every morning with the 
fare, and I gave it up. From Como, sill pushing onward, I went to Milan |'regularity of the clock; and hung upon him everywhere with the fidelity of 
By a piece of extraordinary lack, | obtained a share in one of the then three |his shadow. At night Nicolé reported progress, and tock his instrucuons for 
principal hotels. Our business was immense, and now | found my acquaintance the next day. All this time Sir William thought he was taking his pleasure, 
with the couriers invaluable. My partners saw what an extensive circle o! and followiog the bent of his own caprices, when, m tact, he was doing nothing % 
frends I could command in this way, and threw the whole correspondence of |yut that which we had strictly taid down beforehand. He thought be had sc- >| 
the house into my hands. | wade famous pickings wiile it lasted. ‘ie cus. jcured the attendance of a most obsequious servant, when, iu reality, be was : 


tom was, and is, to keep on the most friendly and confidential terms with valets' | sade the influence of a master. Te: 
and couriers. ‘Through the favor of these influential ministers of the pleasures) One example will suffice 10 show how ail this worked to vur profit. ty j 
and caprices of the great, the lotel-keeper makes all his profits. Of course,’ During an idle promenade on the , Sir Wilham, by pure accident, drop- Be | 
they expected a share of the gains, sud it is usual, where estullishments ate ped into the cabinet of ay engraver, who had a variety of curiosities on sale — a 
conducted on a large and splendid scale, for the courier to specify the gratuity |amongst other things a few choice pictures. ‘There was a Giorgoue, in a band- se 
he requires for the custom he brings {have sometimes been obliged to de ‘some trame, which struck his fancy. He demanded the price— 100 Napoleons. ee 
cline bargains of this kind from the enorimity of terms demanded ; but the |sjr William thought it a great price, Nicolo thought so too, but hinted at the . 
couriers are quite safe in all such omen eT has au interest 1 cow: |same time that genuine Giorgones were the rarest of all pictures. There the RY fi 
mon with them, aud dare not betray them. -"The moment a new arrival is \mater ended. At night the circumstance was, as usual, reported to us amongst ‘e] 
housed, the courier is invited to ihe table of the mattre d'hovel, who treats him'|the adventures of the dav. Bick 
to the most sumptuous fare, and concerts with lis faithful ally over a bottle of!) The next morning Carlo calis upon the engraver. ae 4 
champagne the strategy by which the guest upstairs ts to be fleeced. You have a Giorgane for sale.” an 
I netted large profits at Milan. But my partners and | differed about our! “Yes, signore.” its 
accounts. They were fools for their pains. Just at this time there was a large!) “ An Englishman was looking at it yesterday, and you asked him 100 Nayo- “4p 
hotel at Venice to be sold for a mere trifle. [ had a notion in my head that/|ieons.”’ of 
money was to be made in Venice, because the place is so shut in, that travel | * That is the price, signore."" Pras 
lers are more or less at the mercy of the hotel-keepers, and cannot get off, or, * J.et us understand each other, my friend. He is anxious to purchase it. | , 
move about as freely as in the other large Italian cities. Events proved that 1'| will make him buy it. But you must take ninety Napoleons.” : 
had not miscaleulated its peculiar capabilities. Behold me, then, after some! “Iinpossible Not acentisimo less. | mentioned the lowest price.” 
vicissitudes, settled on the quay of the Adriatic, from whence I address this) “ Then he shan't buy it! must have my commission.’” é 
compulsory confession. “You are very hard. How much, signore 
I need not detail any particulars of the life | have led here. It has beenove| “Ten Napoleons, At a word, will you take ninety Napolcons !" The bar- P 
constant round of similar experiences. ‘The particular circumstances which | gain is struck. 


am about to relate, are sufficiently illustrative of the whole to render other cases | On the following morning Carlo is busying himself about the room while Si Pia 


of hotel chicanery quite unnecessary. They are all alike, varying only in co-|| William is at breakfast. He easily conducts the conversation to the eternal ry 
lour and degree. subject of art. Sir William mentions the Giorgone. by 
I have said that this isa compulsory confession. ‘The cause of it was this:|| ~ Bless me,” exciaims Carlo, with a look of astonishment, * that most be the A. 
An English gentleman was grievously imposed upon in my house ; and having! |picture they were talking about lest night.” et 
afterwards, by a matiguant concurrence of circumstances, discovered that i was! “Who!” 
at the bottom of the whole scheme, he has consented to forego his right of ap-| ‘The gentlemen in the salon. It must surely be the same. [| think you 3 4 
pealing to the tribunals on condition that | should make this public acknow- |said bo an engraver's, Sir William '” af 
“Yes; on the 


ledgmeat. 1 am touched to the heart by his generosity He might have con- 
signed me to ruin and disgrace. He bas spared me, and am thankful. And) Precisely. Ove of the most wonderful pictures in Venice. am no judge, 
he may be assured that not the jeast siucere and contrite part of this narrative bat the gentlemen said it was a miracle ot art. ‘There was a contest who should ay 
is the expression of the gratitude with which be has imspired me, and which have it.” va 
shall last to the end of my life. He shall find that an Italian is as capable of) °* Well?” att 


devotion to his benefactor, as of unfailing enmity to his foe. “They ordered the engraver to be sent for—to bring it here this morning. “ph 
‘The following is a history of the transaction of which I have spoken : He is in the house at this moment.” , hp: 
In the spring of 1843, 1 received a letter from an old friend whom I had)| “How vexatious. I would have given double the money for the picture. | a | 
known at Chiaveunh, and who had been engayed, on and off, for many yearsjkuew it was a gem the moment | saw it.” 33 

ag 
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“D5 you really wish to buy it, Sic William? If T had known that—” 

* [tis too late now, but—” 

Leave it to me, Sir William.” And Carlo darts out ef the room. Tn ten 
minutes he returns with the picture 

* Here it ts, Sic Witham; bet the rascal insists upon 120 Napoleons.’ 

* He shall have it.’ The picture is bought, Sir W iiliain overwhelms Carlo 
with compliments vpon his zeal, to which he adds a gracious dovceur, and we 
divide the surplus. 

Phe same process was applied to all purchases. Sir William's ignorance of 
the langeage placed him completely at our disposal. ‘The pleasant part of the 
business was, that he was always obliged (uv us ior the capital bargains we made 
for hun 

Six weeks passed away to his entire satisfaction ‘There was uo end to the 
féles, and Walis, and pleasure-parties to which he was introduced. Whenever 
he lnippened to fall in with any of bis countrymen, we took care to caution him 
abétc vem. ‘The English are always suspicious of each other, and there is no 
great difficulty im keeping them apart, by dropping a few well-tumed mysterious 
hints. Carlo, who acted as valet as weil as courier, had the best opportunities 
vt playing wpen this national foible. ‘The valet can do wonders in this way 
wale ais master is dressing. His ear is then open to ali the tittle-tattle of the 
town. 

Here was an Englishman who lived in private lodgings, and had asked Sir 
Wilham to dinner. He was begitating over the invitation, when Carlo msimu- 
a saugestion. 4 


* Bee pargon, Sir William, tor making so free, but—did you know hin in! 


Engiaud 
» No, Carlo; bat I met him at Lord ——’s.”’ 
*M—m!" Carlo shakes his head. * Every body goes there.” 
* i don't know any thing about the gentleman. * 


* Dxcuse me, Sir Wallam—but | really thought so. Nobody seems to know) 
| to leave ut rf Sir William ts out, and wot to come away without an answer if he 


/tsat home. Bat there is an old saw—(Il d-avolo cuol teniar Lucifero) 
We never saw) —to ihe effect that one rogue only throws away his cunning when he tries to 
| practise it upon another. 


any thing about hun. * 

Scr Wuliam at once declines the invitation 

A geutieman calis on Sir William. He 1s an Englishman. 
lim before. Nobody shall see Sir William, but people we approve of 

Sir William Weston at home!” 

| examine the inquirer from head to foot. 

don’t know, sir,—but think not.” Carlo is sent for. ‘Is Sir William 
athome!" We exchange significant glances 

+ Just gone out, sir, in his gondola. But if you will leave yourcard—" 

The gentleman goes away. Next day be meets Sir William in the street. 

* You were out when I called on you yesterday.” 

never heard of it. At what time did you cail 

o'clock.” 

Sur William comes home in a passion. 

** How is it, Carlo, I did not see the gentleman who called ou me yesterday 
He was here at two, and | did not go out till past four.” 

“Beg pardon, sir; the gentieman is more likely to make a mistake than I | 
am. He called jost as you went out. I forgot to hand you his card. Buti 
is on your table.” 

Oario persists im his statement, and carries bis pomt. Inthe mean while! 
we has ascertained all about the strange gentleman, and taken his course ac-' 
cordingly. 

Another day en italian calis, who does not speak a word of English. What: 
can ao italian want with Sir time Sir Wilham 1s realiy out ;| 
but Carlu comes down, says Sir William is engaged, and bas desired hum to ine! 
quire into tbe business It ts about the boats that sail two or three times a 
week from Trieste to Alexandria. He hears tnat Sir Wiliam ts going to the 
Hast, aad has waited upon bim to secure hun a passage Carlo dismisses hit 
at once, by telling him that Sir William bas changed his route, and 1s going to} 
Florence. 

‘Phe fact was, that Sir William had made ep bis mind to go to the East; but 
it would never answer our purpose to let interiopers step between us and our 
prey. Every body knows that the direct course irom Venice to Alexandria, is 
io take a passage in the regular Trieste packets, Veuice being only a few hours | 
sai trom ‘Tnesie. But what would have become of our profits in the mean- 
while! /t was vecessary to keep Sir Wiliam @ut of the way of such useful 
tatermation. Besides, we had yet to contrive the meaus ef detaining hun a 
few weeks jongerim Venice He was beginning to grow sick of the place | 
People wie hve upon the surface, are generally fickie, and fond uf movement 

By sume untoward accident, Sir William had heard of these ‘I'rieste packets, 
and had a strong fancy to go in one of them. But Carlo persuaded him tha 
they were horribly crowded and filthy, and gave such a description of the crew, 
and the accommodation, as to turn the stomach of the fastidious Englishman | 
‘fhe vacillations and delays consequent upon these discussions, gave us a little 
time, which we made the most of. 

At last Carlo came with the welcome intelligence that there was a vessel ac-) 
tually getting ia her stores at the quay, and ready ::mmediately to sail for Alex- 
andra. ‘Tins was the very thing. Sir William was to lave the whole cabin) 
himself—no mixture with dubious, miscelianeous people, but that complete, 
exclusiveness which is so dear to all his countrymen. ‘The notion of having a) 
vessel all to himself flatters his peculiar tastes. He is quite charmed with the; 
prospect. A scrubby, bulbous, red-headed man is introduced—this 1s the agent 


jor the vessel. Sir William is extremely particular; he asks a hundred ques-)) 


tions—every one of them answered by the scrubby man to his entire satisfac- 
tion The stores are nearly all on board—the vessel is to sail in three or four 
days—only, will Sir William go on board and judge for himself! Nothing can 
be fairer than this, and so he goes on board accordingly. But Sir William 
knows nothing about stores, sees no stores, and fortunately does not know that 
he sees no stores. On the contrary, he takes great credit to himself for the 
caution with which he has acted ; he knows well what rogues these fellows are, 
and is resolved not to be taken in. Carlo pronounces a panegyric upon the 
skill he shows in making a bargain with the scrubby man, tied up with sundry 
conditions of personal convenience, such ‘as the scrubby man protests he never 
conceded to any passenger before. In the meantime, Carlo and the scrubby 
— partition the spoils over numerous bottles of Frontigniac in the grand ca- 
Sir William is now busy in his preparations for the departure which he be- 


lieves he is about to make immediately. What is to be done with the carriage ' || 


There is ro alternative but to seilit. An advertisement is accordingly inserted 
in the papere that an English carriage is to be sold at the hotel for forty-five 
Napoleons. 
An English gen 
his broker to buy it. The broker calls. 
You have an English carriage for sale 1” 


? 
+} 


You afe too late. is just sold.” 

“ So quickly ; why it was only this morning—" 

“ Yes, but it 1s not every day we have English carriages for sale It was 
purchased hali-an-hour ago by a Commissary of Police You see they are al- 
ready removing the cushions.’ 

‘The broker goes away, and communicates his faslure to his employer. The 
1s withdrawn. Sir Woalliam 1s informed that it would be better 
to Break it up for firing, than sucrifiee it at the prices offered—thbat, in short, the 


‘only way is to sell it by private hand. 


Day after day passes over. Sir William wonders why the vessel does not 
sail He goes down to the quay tothe serubby man. But the serubby mau 
has mexhaustible pretexts at his command. One day the wind ts too high — 
another day there is something wrong in the ship's bettom—another day a va- 
luable cargo is coming which they ure obliged to wait for—but every day they 
are certain of sailing within two or three days more. Another month. — d 

No customer yet tor the ecurringe. Vemee ts a bad place tor selling carria- 
ges ; Sir Willian thinks so too; and it ts agreed on all hands, that the best 
way after all, is to advertise it again. !t 1s beter to sell it for whatever can be 
got fur it, than to let it rot under a gateway. But seeing that forty-five Napo. 
teons brought no offers, 1 is this tine advertised for thirty-five. 

When the English gentleman, who wanted to purchase it before, sees this 
advertisement, he begins to think there must be some mystery in the case. 


Surely the Commi-sary of Police can bardly be tired of his bargain so 


He consults with his landlady, an old Venetian, who, knowing the impositions 
that are practised upon foreigners, offers to buy it for him in her own name. 
This stratagem must succeed. ‘They cannot impose cpon her. 

She is resolved to probe the matter to the bottom at once, aad writes a Ict- 
ter, with her own hand, direct to Sic Wilham, offering to buy the carriage at 
the price set forth ia the advertisement. In order to make sure of the dehvery 
of tuis letter, she sends it by her confidential maid, with strict instructions pot 


The confidential maid arrives at the hotel. 

“Is Sir William Weston at home '’ 

“M—m! don’t know. What can you possibly want with Sir William 

“Ob! df be’s out, Pil call again. Only a note—but I want an answer to 

* A note, el: |—wants an answer !—whe do you come trom!" 

“ A lady, to be sure |’ with an arch expression, which certamly threw Carlo 
off his guard. 

*A lady, m—m! Sir William is at home, but—give me the note, and—" 

“ T must have an answer, or I shail see Sir Wilham myself. 
' Away goes Carlo wih the note. Sit William ts charmed with the proposal, 


‘and desires him to tell the messenger that the lady shal: have the carriage at 


the price specified. Carlo returns to the confidential maid. 

Sir William s compliments to the lady, and she shall have the carriage for 

thirty-five Napoleons, when it returns Sir William has lent 1 to a Greek, who 
is travelling into France, and whe ts expected back in three or four months, 
when it will be at her service.” 
_ The impudent air wih which tins answer is delivered, leaves no doubt what- 
‘ever of its genuineness vn the mind of the confidante, who goes back to her 
mistress to communicate the result of her mission. If they were perplexed 
vetore, they are tairly bewildered now. “ Lent to a Greek,—she shall have it 
in three or four months.’’ What could be meant by al! this confounded evasion 
of the express terms o! the advertisement! The Englishman at last begins to 
ook upon the whole atlair as a swindle, and to make up his mind to have no- 
hing to do exher with Sir William or his carriage. 

Another fortnight 1s got over by a succession of fabrications. Down goes 
Sir William to the quay again 

“dtell you what it is, my fine fellow,* (be speaks through Nicol), 
strongly suspect you are trying to unpose upon me. But you will find yourself 
‘mistaken, ' can teil you, my fine fellow! Answer me, sir, at once,—are you 
| gowwg to Alexandria, or are you not?’ 3 
) “ Why, signore, you du not suppose we keep vessels for nothing ' We ought 
to lave a month ago—that was our tume—but—"" 

/ “But what! J should just like to hear what excuse you have to make 
now !” 

* Why, siguore, the fact is the freight we expected, has been disposed of, 
and here we have been kept, at a tremendous loss, from day to day waiting for 


| another. Ard your Eecelle za is too generous to insist on our going empty to 


!Alexandria.”’ 

Sir William js really the bes!-natured man in the world, and contents him- 
‘self with demanding, in a voice ot thander, when the vessel is to sail, or whe- 
ther it is ever to sail. He gets the same promise he had got any time for count- 
Jess weeks past, and retorns not quite so dissatisfied as when he went out. 

A few days afierwards he is walking with a friend, and meets the English- 
jman who had proposed fur the carriage. His friend is acquainted with him. 
|it is exactly opposite the Englishman's lodgings. After a short conversation, 
/Sir martes break ont, for by this time his temper is beginning to be a little 
soured. 

a - am sorry to say, Mr. ——, that your landlady has treated me excessively 

me 

| “HLT? replied the other, who is strongly disposed to regard the observation 

~ a preliminary to some further incomprehensible conduct on Sir William's 
“Tilt May I ask how! for she is a most respectable person.” 

“Respectable! I will leave you to judge of that, sir, A few weeks ago | 
ladvertised my carriage for sale, as 1 am going to the East, and shall have no 
further use for it. Well, this ‘respectable’ lady immediately writes to me a 
most pressing letter, desiring to become the purchaser on my own terms.” 

* So far, | confess, I see nothing—” 

* Just hear the sequel. I seut back an answer by her own servant, telli 
her that she should-have the carriage at once, and requesting her to take it 
away, ordering the people at the hotel at the same time to withdraw the adver- 
jtisement forthwith. In fact, | thought | had sold the carriage. Now, sir, you 
shall form your own conclusions upon her respectability, when I tell you that | 
aever heard from her from that day to this, and that now, at the eleventh hour, 
and not being able to get rid of it in any other way, | have been compelled to 
sell it to the landlord of the hote!, who really does not want it, for sixteen Na- 

eons.” 


pol 
tleman, who wants such a machine, immediately commissions) “Then you did not send to say that a Greek had taken it to France, and that 


she could not have it for three or four months '” 
The "s eyes are beginning to be opened. He carsies Sux William 
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1844. 

first to the landlady, then to the broker, and wuen he bas heard both their state- 
ments, Sir William's own eyes begin to expand. ‘The tinal coup remains The 
Englishmen Saving thus got together at last, and compared noves, strongly sus- 
pect that the land ord of the hotel must be at the bottom of the mystery 
(They never suspect Carlo, he has such opportunities of waking av appearance 
of honesty and devution ) So they resolve to sem! a third person—a ‘otal! 
stranger—to make an ingyiry about the carriage. The stranger catls 

“You had a carriage here for sale some time ago; is it still to be sold !" 

* What is the price of it ! 

“ Eighty Napoleons.” 

The bubble 1s now burst. It is seen as clear as day that I had been keeping 
the carriage out of the market in order that it should drop at last into my own 
hands at my own price Sir William js ta a storming passion, and determined 
to investigate the business from first to last. But, just as he forms this de spe- 
rate resulution, the vessel is ready to sail He has not a moment to lose, and 
must be on bvard before night, ur he will lose his passage. And so between 
packing and sweari g, and buying a stock of wine—(which Carlo urges him to 
do, because, he says, there is none to be had at Alexandria,—which said wine, 
he is afterward: obliged to sell at a dead loss)—it is as much es he can do to 
get off in time. 

That night Sir William sailed for the East; and I siiould probably never 
Lave heard any more of the matier, but for ihe cupidity of Carlo, who, not sa-| 

isfied with deriving a handsome income from his liberal master, must ueeds 
supply his private extravagance by inaking free with a large quantity of Sir 
William's piate. ‘This happened ia Loudon; and as justice is rapid and sum- 
mary there, Carlo was speedily brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced to 
transportation. Finding there was wo hope of escape, he threw himself upon 
the mercy of his master, and made a full confession of the whole course of 
imposition he had practised upon bim, in which i had acted so conspicuous a) 


It was considered by Sir William: Weston’s advisers that justice to others de- 
manded the complete exposure of a system of fraud, so exten ive in its opera- 
trons, and so difficult of detection, and to which so many of his c -untrymen are 
hourly exposed. | acknowledge hereby that Sir William Weston might have 
prosecuted me before the tribunals for the share I had in these transactions, and 
that he has graciously furegone such prosecution, on condition that | should 
make a fol! confession. And [ solewnly assert that this is a true and faithful 
statement of al! the circumstances in which Carlo, the courier, now expialing 
his offences in a penal colony, were concerned, in reference to Sir William 
Weston, along with 

JARLOTTA Saccul 

Venice, 10th June, 1844 

[{t 1s necessary to observe that this confession has been curtailed and slight- 
ly revised for publication. The principal facts have been preserved. } 


(Signed) Prerro 


BENNIE MINORIE—ANECDOTE OF SLEIGH'T-OF- 
HAND. 

About forty-tive years ago a poor man, usually, though fictitiously, called 
Bennie Minorie, perainbuleted the soutn of Scotland with #4 raree show box, by 
which and a few sieigit-of-hand tricks he made a wing. Many a simple farm- 
house m Peebles and Selkirkshires retains agreeable recollections of the visits! 
of this mnocent old man, whose kindness to chiidren and general simplicity of 
character made him a favourite with old and young.* The writer of this an- 
ecdote remembers wel! his coming accasionally to his fathers house in a bor- 
der county, and there amusing the inmates for an afternoon wrh his show and) 
his feats of legerdemain. 

One of Beunie’s chief tricks was au exibition of three pieces of wood like 
barrels without ends. which were strung like beads upon a double piece of) 
whip-cord. When he held the ends of the cord firmly in his hands, he detied| 
any one to take the barrels from off the cords without breaking the strings ;| 
but when another person held the ends of the cords, he caused tue barrels to 
fly off the strings as if by magic. ‘The thing appeared to those unacquamted 
with it to be impossible, bot nevertheless mn was quite simple to those who 
knew the secret of the puzzle | 

This trick of the * sour-milk barrels’ Bennie Minorie taught te a brother of! 
the writer, then a boy of ten years of age. This youth in time went to sea, 
and, after a service of about twenty years, attamed the command of a mer- 
chant-ship. it happened one day, while the ship was at Messina taking in a! 
cargo for South Aiwerica, that a native juggler made bis appearance among |’ 
shipping in the port. He carned a basket contunimg trinkets of various surt-, 
which hoe sold to the crews of the vesseisin the harbour; and he, besides 
drew considerable sums of money from the wondering sailors, by exhibiting tu 
them a great many sleight-of-hand tricks. Amongst others of his performan-| 
ces, the captain of the British ship was surprised to observe the identical feat 
of Bennie Minorie’s * sour-iuilk barrels,” wach: the old man had taught him in 
his youth among the heath-clad lulls of Scotland. Not one of the many ship 
masters and sailors of the different nations present could undersiand the jug- 
giere puzzle, or imagine how the barrels could be taken off the cords without 
breaking them ‘ 

The juggler, like al! others of his caliang, went struttmg about in the crowd 

ing and fying his extraordinary dexterity. ‘The captain, recollect-| 

ing distictly all the particulars of the same puzzle which Bennie Minorie had | 
taught him, stepped forward to the bombastical conjurer, and feigned to won-, 
der at the extraordinary powers which he showed in hisart. The juggler, with 
great arrogance, at ouce challenged the captain or any man in all Sicily to take! 
the barrels from the cords. ‘The captain still pretending to be entirely igno- 
rant of the trick, said he thought the thing might be posible, although it ap-| 
to be very difficult. ‘The gasconading conjurer instantly said he would) 

wager his whole basketful of trinkets, worth several pounds, that the captain, 
could not take the barrels from the cords. The ceptain, with feigned hesita-| 
tion and apparent fear, took the bet, engaging to pay ¢wenty dollars against the, 
basket incase of failure. The twenty dollars were immediately lodged in the, 


| 


hands of a third party at the request of tbe juggler, that bis prey might not es- | 


cape him. ‘ihe gentleman in whose custody the mouey was placed for securi- 
ty, with other onlvokers, was astonished at the simplicity of the captaiu, and) 
tried to dissuade him from foolishly throwing aw“y his money to a professed 
triekster, being quite sure he would loose the bet. The captam, bowever, per- 
sisting in his resolution, commenced handling the barrels in a very awkwark 
manner, as if he had been completely ignorant of the trick. This only pro- 


duced a smile of contempt, aud increased the confidence of the self-sufficient 
man, who now thought himself quite sure of the twemy dollars. But on the 
captain again putting his hands upon the barrels and cords in a more easy and 
confident manner, as if familiar with the trick, the joggler’s countenance ia- 
stantly felt He perceived the trap laid for him, and exclaimed, * My basket 
is lost. The captain, after some flourishes with his bands, as if he had been 
an adebt at the juggling trade, immediately undid the mysterions puaale, to the 
sreat amusement of the bystanders. and infinite mortification of the poor jug- 
gler The captain immediateiy ordered one of his crew to carry the baeket 
on board his ship and seeore it in the cabin 

The bombastica! conjurer was now completely chop-fallen. Another basket 
of merchandise was not easily to be obtained ; and. besides, the crowd present 
barst out a-laughing at his embarrassment, and at seeing the biter so effeetu- 
ally bitten. Alter keeping the basket for some time in his possession, the cap- 
tain returned it to the hombled necromancer, warning him at the same time to 
be more cautious im future, and not again to peri! his whole fortune and fame 
upon a single throw of chance. ‘The captain only retained a tooth-brush or 
other trifle out of the basket; and the juggler was so much pleased and grati- 
fied at his wares being returned to him, that be pressed the captain to accept of 
|some articles of more value than the tooth-brush, but which he declined to re- 
ceive. 
' The necromancer now spoke to the captain in a familiar, friendly, and sub- 
dued tone, as if he had met with a brother magician, and wished to try him 
with more of his sleight-of hand feats ; but the captain being only in posses- 
sion of the single one of the ‘ sour-milk barrels,’ declined having aay thing fur- 
ther to do with him. The transaction produced considerable interest at the 
port of Messiua, and was the topic of general conversation for some time. 


MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Paer XIIL 

On returning to my chamber, exhausted, yet animated with a new sense of 
the value of existeuce in such a country, and of the noble faculties which she 
carried in her bosom, | saw a large packet on my table. I gazed on its en- 
velope for a few moments with that strange emotion which sometimes makes us 
dread to open the very letter which we most desire to receive. It was obvious- 
ly from Downing Street. At last I opened «. It contained my commission in 

be Guards ' 

My destiny was now fixed, and it is impossible to tell how much I felt re- 
‘lieved. | had spent the preceding period in such perplexing indecision, that I 
felt my heart withering within me. Now all was clear. My course was 
ceded | was im other hands than my own, and whatever might be the result, 
I was no longes answerable for either good or ill fortune. No homan bei 
who has felt the trial almost the torment, of being left to decide on the con- 


'dect which may make or mar hin for life, can conceive the depression into 


which m planges the mind From this | was now relieved; | was wholly free ; 
an established route, a vigorous profession, a regulated pursuit, and that pur- 
sux ove of the most houourable nature, was suddenly prepared for me by the 
enclosure upon my table. After again and again reading Uns simple butex 

sive document, | threw myself oo my bed, and attempted to forget cal the 
world. But I could torget peaher ; my eyelids would not close ; sleep bad 
gone from me. After a useless effort (or composure, I rose, relighted my lamp, 
and spent the rest of the aight im writing to my relatives, to Vincent, to Mor- 
decai, and every one of whom I felt his mayesty’s sign manual a vindication of 
jay whole career There was still one cloud that overhung my » one 
gloomy and bitter remembrance : but thiscloud | had neither the power nor 
even the wish to dispel ; this remembrance was already a part of my bei 
—to extinguish it was impossible. 1 resolved to cherish it asa seered recol- 
lection, to combine it with the aspiration of my new pursuit, and render them 
thus still nobler ; to reserve it as a treasure inaccess ble to the knowledge of 
mankind, but to which | might return in my hours of discontent with the world, 
and restore my sense of the beauty of mine aod form which might exist m the 
shape of human nature. ; 

Yet way be justly supposed that I did not limit my feelings to this lonely 
abstraction I spent an anxious period in makimg enquiries for the Marechale, 
in every quarter which offered the slightest probability of discovering her abode. 
(hough i had seen the announcement of Cloulde’s approaching marriage in 
the public journals, | had seen no mention of its having taken place. My search 
was wholly unproductive ‘The captivating duchess, who received me with 
the which seemed a part of ber nature, while she joined me my 
praises of the ‘* young,the lovely,and the accomplished Comtesse,” “ her dearest 
of friends,’ could tell me nothing more than that she had |. ft London, and she 
heheved with intention vi Vis There her knowledge ceased. 
i learned only further, that she had grown singularly fond of solitude, was me- 
luucholy aud had no hesitation in expressing the deepest dislike to the marriage 
proposed by her family. My enquiry was at an end. 

Hopeless as this intelligenee was, it relieved me from the certainty, which 
would have been despair. While Clotilde remained unallied to one whom | 
could not avoid regarding as an uncongenial spirit, if not a hard and tyrannical 
master, there was, at least, the chance of happiness remaining for me m a wadd 
where every day brought changes more extraordinary than our meeting. If 
there should be a war, my regiment would be among the first to be employed, 


‘march to Paris’ bad been proclaimed by orators, exhibited in theatres, and 
‘chanted in street ballads. All before us was conquest, and distinctions of 
every kind that can captivate the untried soldier, glitiered in all eyes. I was 
young, ardent, and active. My name was one known (o the table at which I 
seated myself on my introduction to the Guards, and | was immediately on the 
best footing with the gallant young men of a corps which has never suffered 
astain. I had even some peculiar suurces of favour in their eyes. 1 had ac- 
tually made a rr. is was more than had been done by any man in 
the regiment. The Guards, always brave and always foremost as they were, 
had not seen a shot fired for a quarter of a century. man who had heard 
bullets whistling about his ears, and had, besides, seen the realities of war on 
the magnificent scale of continental compuigning, DS a superiority which 
was willingly acknowledged by the gellant youths round us; and every detail 
of that most romantic campaign, reluctantly given as it was by me, was listen- 
ed to with generous interest, or manly itelligence. And | had actually learned 
enough, under the Duke of Biunswick, a master of tactics, to reader my ser- 
vices useful at the moment. The discipline of the British army was not then, 
‘what it has since been, the mode! to Europe. The "s nature prompts 
him to require a reason for every thing , and there was no peculi 

son for the minute toil of foreign discipline, in an army which had never been 


| and France would inevitably be the first object of a British expedition. 


= ' Charity Workhouse, y03.|/¢ since the American war. But other days were new obviously at hand, 
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became univers«!. With the exaggeration common to al! popular impulses, 
the tactics of Frederick were now regarded as the secrets of victory. That 
great soldier, and most crafty of men, by his private reviews, to which no stran-_ 
get, even of the highest rank, was ever admitted, and by a series of mystifica- 
tions, had laboured to produce this impression upon Europe, and had iargely 
succeeded. Mankind love being cheated ; aud what the charlatanism of ne- 
cromancy effected a thousand years ago, was now effected by the charlatanisin 
of genius. If I had seen the Prossian troops only at Potsdam, | should proba- 
bly have mistaken the truncheon for a talisman, like the rest of the world. But 
the field suffers no mystification. I bad seen that the true secret of this great 
tactician, for such unquestionably he was, consisted in his rejecting the super- 
fluities and retaining the substance ; in reduci g tactics to the ready applica- 
tion of force, and in simplifying the old and tardy mancouvres of the French and 
Austrian battalions, to the few expeditious and essential formations required 
before an enemy in the field. | was offered the sdjutancy, and [ accepted it 
rejoicingly. 

In those days, by a precious anomaly, which can scarcely be believed in ours, 
every regiment was practically free to choose its own system of mance vre 
‘The natural consequence was, that nu two regiments did any thing alike. To 
brigade the army was tinpossible, and every field-day was a scene uf ludicrous 
confusion. But this freedom had the advantage, in the present instance, of al- 
lowing me to introduce that Prussiau discipline which has since been made the 
basis of the British [It was then perfectly new, and it had all the elect of bril- 
liant novelty. Our parade was coustantly crowded with officers of the highest 


gtades, anxious to transmit our practice to their regiments. The king, always | 


attached to German recollections, and who would have made as good a soldier 
as any of his forefathers, was frequently a spectator. ‘The princes and nobility 
were constant in their attendance ; and the regiment, thus stimulated, rapidly 
displayed all the completeness and precision of movement which to this 
day makes a review of the Guards the finest military spectacle of Europe. 

The adjutant was not forgotten in the general applause aud excitement. | 
was promised promotion in the most gratitying language of royalty itself, aud 
all the glittering prospects of the most glittering of all pursuits opened before 
me. | still had my moment of depression. Clotilde often rose before me like 
a departed spirit in the solitude of my chamber, and even in the midst of pub- 
lic festivities, or in those balls and benquets which the nobility gave im such 
aoa at this peirod of the year. Whena shape, however faintly resem 

ing her incomparable elegance of form, passed before my eye, or a voiwe, 
in the slightest degree reminding me o! her noble tones, reached my ear, 
I felt an irresistibie peng} that, forthe time, embittered al] te scene around 


But I had in no period of my life been sutfered to linger in long urelanchely 
One night, after returning froin a dimmer at Devonshire House, | found a gentle 
man in possession of wiv chamber, with my fire briskly blazing, supper on the 
table, and every appearance of his having made master of the establish 
ment. As | paused at ihe dvor, in some surprise at the case of the proceeding, 
the intruder turned rosnd, and | saw the face of my old aud exceilent friend 
Vincent. 1 was delighted to take the honest land of one who was enough to 
to redeem the characier of aman nature He was ful! of congratulations and 
country news. He toid me that this, his first visit to Londen for yeurs, was 
simply to shake hands with his pupil; to hear from tim bis adveutures, and 
to have the opportunity of seeing the regiment on parade. He now enj yed 
all his objects together. ‘The regiment “reminded him of the grenadiers ot 
Maria Theresa, in the first Hungarian campaign ; and all that be wished for 
me was, that J had seen Daun or Landohn. ftlowever, no man im this world 
could have every wish yratitied ; and he was ceriam that | had in me the ma- 
terials of a field-marshai!.”’ 

Bat he had more important topics. By an accitental meeting with an old 
college iriend, high in office, he had ascertaired that an expednion ior Holland 
had been resolved ou ; and that 1 was to take place without delay. ‘The Frenet) 
army had passed the frontier, and taken the strong fortress of Breda Wil 
liamstadt was bombarded, and must fall in a few days :f not relieved. Wath its 
fall, the Seven Provinces would be thrown open. In this emergency, aid had 
been solicited from England. 

Vincent's country news was biicf, My lordly brother was in pursvit of a 
neighbouring heiress ; and, as a prospective reuiedy for matrimousal enuuispeen 
lating on the chance of employment on some toreign embassy. Vircent hin 
self had married one of his daughters to a veighbourmg squire, whom he 
denominated an “ unlucky cub,” but an honest gan bad the 
ledge of all that the country could furnisi, and thus—‘ rans the world 
away. 

All now was excitement and activity. The witelligence of the french ad 
vance into the territories of our old and very helpless ally, awoke England at 
once. ‘The feeble and perfectiy truitiess negotia ions, by which the slide trom 
disgust into war is generally managed, bad produced their effect and France, 
furious for its prey, and England, steady aud stubborn, tor the first time were 
brought face to fice. ‘Ihe summous, so long wished for, at length reacued us: 
and the Guards were ordered for ewbarkation. We received 1 in the sprit oF 
a jubilee. All had becn prepared. And on the utgit before our fina! parade, 
T received my appointment to a compony. Our parade, next morning, was one 
which I believe was never furgotten by any individual who had the good for 
tune to witness it. Of all the sinking ceremonials which } have ever see., 1 
was the inost striking. ‘The king had given notice of his mention to be pre- 
sent, and bid us farewell. At six o'clock, the three regiments were drawn up 
in front of the Horse-Guards, a body of three thousand wen, and finer-looking 
troops never bore arms. Ali the avenues tu the park were crowded with the 
multitude. Exactly at the hali-hour, a rush of the people towards the parade 
showed that the king, always punctual, was at hand He came, surrounded by! 
general officers, with the Prince of Wales, theu a most chivalric ligure, im Ue 
uniform of his regiment of light dragoons, and the Duke of York, as a fivld- 
marshall. The enthusiasin of the troops could not be restrained, as this bril- 
liant staff approcted their line ; aud three cheers were given with all cue zeal of 
honest loyalty. Paere are tunes when tears are the only substitute for speech ; 
and the king. ove of tee Kindhear-ed of wen, vistbly shed tears at this re 
ception. Abvlie: corfeve now approached ; tocy were (ue carriages ol (ue queen 

and princesses, Le scene now became alinust painful. ‘iuere was many al 
tear from roya! and noble eyes—the unpulse of high emvtion, not vi surraw—| 
or if tinged with the thoughts which always shade the name of war, yet unde- 
graded by weakness. The multitude caught the feeling , the shuuts subsided ; 
and all was weeping and waving of handkerchiefs. The king put an end to 
this embarrassing sympathy. He rode forward, and, taking his station in the 
centre, gave the word to “march.” fle was answered by one gallant ‘* huzza’ 
from the line, repeated by the thousands and tens of thousands who now moved 

and around us. bands struck up, and, with the monarch and hi 


sons at our head, and the queen and princesses following in their equipages, 
we marched through streets, crowded to the roof, echoing with acclamations, 
and wishing us al! good fortune as we passed along, unti! we left the mighty 
metropolis behind. Even then, it was only to meet the new multitude of the 
country. The road to Greenwich, where we were t» embark, exhibited a popu- 
lation as countless, enthusiastic, and full of good wishes as those with whom we 
had just parted. The king still rode in our front, flags, banners, and every 
kind of joyous testimonial met our eves; and if ever there was a triumph be - 


fore the victory, it was in tat honest and generous display of the true heart of 


The embarkation took place within a few hours ; and on that night we slept 
on the element which Britain has sv long made her field of battle. The wea- 
ther was sc.ene, and we fully enjoyed the fresiness of the air, and the bright- 
ness of the view, as we rounded the coast. At the mouth of the Thames, we 
had met a strong squadron of the line of battle, appointed for our convoy, and 
bringing numerous transports with troops. Our fleet had now become exten- 
sive, and as we moved vut from the land, the sight became continually more an)- 
mated and exciting. ‘The despatch of the look-out frigates, the constant change 
of signals, the firmg of guns to regulate the sailing of the great convoy, the 
maneuvres of those floating castles, the seventy-fours and three-deckers, the 
harmony of their bands as they passed us, rushing along under a cloud of can- 
vass, with the har of the thousands on board—all formed one of the most heart- 
stirring combinations that could exist to the eye, or even to the heart of a human 
being. 

! stood gazing from the poop of our transport the entire day ; and even when 
twilight came, there was but 4 change of interest and beauty. We moved on, 
a moving maltitude—a fragment of a mighty nation—almost a nation ourselves 
on the face of the deep. Within the berzon which now lay beneath my glance 
smooth as glas-, and shining in the richness of the departing day. what mate- 
ritis of living power were gathered ; what bold hearts ; what high hopes ; 
what indefatigable perseverance ; what accomp!ished intelligence ! a force in- 
ferior to the one before we had more than ence changed the fate of the world. 
It might he now on its way only to change that fate once more The cause, 
too, was a noble ove = [t was sustained by uo aggression, pertidy, or desire of 
change. lt was to protect a friendly nation, and to sustain an inspired cause 
There was no taint of cruelty or crime to degrade the soldie:ship of England. 
We were acting in the character which had already exalted her name as pro- 
tecturs of the weak and punishers of the powerful 

Ou the second evening we reached the flat and uninteresting coast of Hol- 

land But if the coast was repellent, nothing could excced the eagerness of 
the iubabiiants to weleome our arrival. On our first approac!: to the land every 
boat that could swim came off, crowded with people, suwe to take refuge on 
board the fleet, but thousands to rye out speedy landing ‘The leroc:ous plan- 
der which had become the pruciple of the repuvican arms had stricken terror 
nto the hearts of the Holianders : a people remarkably atta ed t- home, and 
ioud, or even jealous, of the preservation of the most trivial article of property 
connecied with that home. The French troops, often pressed with hanger, 
and adopting the desperate maxumef making wer support war,’ had com- 
nutted such wanien rum ot property in the Netherlands, that, at this distance. 
the common ctlect of exagyeration described them as rather demons thau 

War ts of all Limogs the must pcturesque, and there never was a gain on the 

waters«i the more gay or glittermg than our landing. Mut we hat 
wiuitely the advantaye toe numbe.s, the brillianey, and, what gave a bigher 
feelings tu the whole, in (he reality of all us objects This was no painted 
pageaut Was real strenath, real soldiersiip® the cannon that roared above 
yur beads, as we descended mto the boats were the thunderers which had 
shakeu many a batilement; tie floulla ef launches, long-boais, and cutters, 
which covered the sea, was macned with the soldiers and sailors sent forth wo 
fight the batiie of lumau ircedum on every sbore of the globe. ‘Tue ships were 
that British fleet name was synouviwus with the noblest exploits of war, 
and which &t would have veen well worth going round the circumference of the 
givin lu see. 

On this mght we bivouecked ; the ollered no human babnauion, and 
it was too late fur the landing of our lenis Bui the sand was dey ; our fires 
were sven lighted ; all was syort aud activity ; our bands played * Welcome 
to Holland vor mes danced with the peasantry : all bad the of a mag- 
ailiceut trohe ; aud, when at last | threw myself on my open air pillow, | 

reamed of 

At daybreak We marched, in Lue laghest -pirits, aud ouly to have an 
vppertunity Of ifying our streugin wilh tue enemy. From tune lo me, the 
sound of a cannonade reached us, aad heightened our eogerness to advance. 
But Hollaud is provertually diftienlt lor any movements but these of a track- 
schuyt ; aod the endless succession of narrow roads, the perpeival canals, aud 
the monotony of ber level fields, meh as they were, exhausted us, wore than i! 
we had marched twice the distance. But ine spell of Luman bearts is exerte- 
meut, and war is aii excitement. Ali round us was new, and from the colonel! 
tu the rank aud ine, the * general camp, p vueets and all,” eajoyed the quaint 
novelty of Dutch lie. ‘Lhe ithe villages. so unlike our own, aad yet soad- 
muably fitted jor peasant comfort, the homesteads embedded m plantations ot 
willows, the nealness of every thing round the farm-houses, apd tlic 
sieekness of Lue caitle, wiuch seemed by their tameness to form of the babi- 


jtaucv—all were objecis of constant remark vp our march; and we could easily 


comprehend the horror with which Lhe arrival of a French commissariat must 
sivike these comfortable burghers But the punctuality of British payments 
was periectly known already ; tue whole plenty of the land was poured out 
beiore ws; we reyaled sumptuously 

On the second evenmy o! our march turougl this landscape of fatness, we 
were warued of our approach to the besieged iortress, by the louder roar of the 
cannon, wid not less by the general desolation of the country, ‘The enemy's 


‘hussars had made a wide sweep, and wherever they were seen, the villagers 


nad fled instantly, carrying off inet catvle. We found the traces of those fo- 
ragmy excursions in the iragments of burned mills, a favourite object oi de- 
struction with the Freneh—ioc what purpose | never could comprehend, except 
the pleasure’at seemy them buru—in cottages unrogied, tur the sake of (he 
thatch ; in broken uwveabies, and, in some instances, ia the skeletous of horses 
and remuauts of arms; for the peasantry were not always patient sufferers, 


‘and some of the smaller deiachinents of the plunderers had met with severe 
‘retaliation. 

| Atlenyth we halted for tbe might, and orders were issued for a general move- 
jment at daybreak, to attack the French force covering the siege of Williaum- 
‘||stadt. ‘The order was received with shouts ; and the night was spent in great 
hed with ‘The canuonade, which was now withia-a few miles of us, contun- 


with such violence during the night that sleep was next to impossible ; 
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and long before the first streak of light in the east, we were busy in the num. 
berless preparations for a first action. Orderlies and aides-de-camp were speed- 
ily in motion, and at the first tap of the rerei/le all were on parade. The san 
rose brightly, me one broad blaze along our columns, and after thus cheering 
us, instantly plunged into a mist, which, except that it was uot actually black, 
obscured our road nearly as mech as if it had been midnight. This was simp- 
ly a specimen of the new land on which we now set foot. Lsut it perplexed all 
the higher powers prodigious!|y — generals and the staff galloping round us in 
all directions, the whole one mass of confusion. Yet we still pushed on, toil- 
ing our puzzled way, when, as if by magic, a regiment of the enemy's hussars 
dashed full into the flank of our column Never was there a more complete 
surprise. The enemy were as much astonished as ourselves, for the collision 
had been the result of an attempt to find their way through the fog back to 
their camp; but I now for the first time saw the temper of John Bull in the 
field. The attack of the hussars was evidently looked on by our men less as a 
military manovuvre, than as a piece of foreign impudence. ‘To fire might be 
hazardous to some of our advancing columns, which we could hear, though not 
see; but the word * charge” from our gallant old colonel was enongh; they 
rushed with the bayonet on the cavalry, torced their way in between the squad- 
rons, which bad been brought to a stand by the narrowness of the dye; and in 
five minutes the whole had laid down their arms, given up their horses to our 
fifers and drummers, and were marching to the rear 

As if to reward us for this dashing affair, a gust of wind bled aside the fog ; 
the sun gleamed again; and Williamstadt, the French camp, the covering 
force formed in columns and waiting for 1s, and the whole country to the hor- 
zon, green as a duck-pond, and altogether as smovuth, burst on our view. ‘The 
suddenness of the display was like the drawing-up of a stage curtain, with a 
melo-dramatic army and castle behind. Our advance was now rapid. ‘The 
skirmishers on both sides began to engage, and our light artillery to throw a 
long shot now and then into the enemy's columns. The diflicuity of the 
ground, intersected with high narrow causeways stretching over marshy fields, 
retarded our progress ; and for two hours—and they were tue two longest hours 
which any of us had ever spent—we were forced to content ourselves with fir- 
ing at our long range, and watching the progress of our more distant columns 
moving on the flank of the enemy. ‘Tv a military eye nothing could be more 
interesting than the view of the vast field on which tnese concentric movements 
were developing themselves from hour to hour. At length we received the or 
der to advance, and drive in a strong columa which had just debouched from a 
wood in front of us. Our imen rushed on with a cheer, threw im a heavy vol- 
ley, and charged. ‘Their weight was irresisible, and the French column broke, 
and took refuge again in the wood. Auother glance showed me the whole 
British force in motion, every where pressing on; the enemy every where re- 
treating, al! their columns converging upon their camp. Those are the brilliant 
moments of a soldier's lite. All was exultation. We had met the enemy and 
driven him from his positien 

But the most difficult task of the day was still to be achieved) The French 
camp had been placed in strong ground , heavy batteries commanded every ap 

h; and Dampierre, their general, an officer of known ability had exhibi- 
ted all his skill in rendering the position, if not impregnable, at least one which 
could not be forced without the most serious loss. ‘The day had been already 
far spent, and the troops were weaned with six ours’ marching and fighting: 
but nothing could restrain their eagerness to finish the victory. ‘The heads of 
columns again advanced, and the firing became tremendous on both sides. 
The French batteries poured an absolute shower of bails upon us, and we were: 
beginning to lose men, when a strange aud indeseribabie sound suddenly caught 
every ear. Such was the universal sense of something more singular, and 
even more formidable, than the work of war that the fire on our swe rapidly 
subsided, and every eye was turned to look for the cause. It soon exaibited 
itself. With aroar like thunder, I saw the sea bursting in upon the plain 
where the enemy lay intrenched. The Dutch garrison had sallied out irom 
Williamstadt, on tne repulse of the Frenci, and cut the dyke in several piaces 
The ocean now fought our battle; each chesm in the long mound which pro- 
tected the fields from inundation, was now the channel of a roariug cataract ;, 
the trenches were soon filled; as the waters advanced, the field-works were 
washed away ; still wave rolled on wave ; cannon, tents, baggage, every thing 
but the soldier bimself, was seen gradually sinking. or floating away on the 
surface of the surge. Within the hour, the ground on which we had fought, 
during the day was completely covered with the flood. The French camp, 
was totally buried ‘Ihe enemy had only time to make a hurried retreat, or 
rather flight, along the causeways which stood above the waters. As an army, 
they were utterly ruined; when they at last reached firm ground, they scat- 
tered through the country, and those battalions never appeared in the field 

Our troops entered the relieved fortress, with drums beating and colours fiy-| 
ing. We were received as deliverers ; ali that the place could offer was heap-, 

upen us; and if praise could have repaid our exploits, never was praise 
more sbundant from the lips of the whole population. 

The catastrophe was complete ; and when at night I broke away from the) 
heat and noise of the huge barrack in which we had been placed, as the post, 
of favour, and walked upon the rampart, nothing could form a more expres- 
sive contrast to the tumult of the day. The moon was high, and her light 
showed the whole extent of the late field of battle. But all now was one im-), 
mense shining lake. Where cavalry had charged and artillery had roared, and) 


| bim so strong a contrast to my honest isiend Varnhorst. His very counte- 
nance had adopted a different expression _|t was no longer stern and sareas- 
tic, bat was lighted up with pleasantry ; and the only conception of the change 
which | could form was, either that he had arrived at that height of philosophy 
to which every thing seems trivial, or that he had wet with some of those ex. 
traordinary instances of good fortune which throw all the world into sunshine 
jur the moment. 

But he was full of knowledge on the subject mest interesting to his hearers; 
and be gave us his information of the allied councils. and the movements of 
the armies, with a copivusness and courtesy which all our questioning could 
not tire. 

“ We have now,” said he, “the finest army in line that Europe has ever 
seen ; little less than 200,000 men are under the command of the prince If 
he is suffered to move them in a mass, they must break through any part of 
the French territory which they choose. If they divide. they will be beaten. 

t will now take only three pitched battles to reach Paris—for the three cover- 
ing armies fight with the guillotine in their rear. But a single unlucky skirm- 
ish may bring every peasant in France upon us ; and it takes but fifteen days 
to make the Freneh peasant a soldier. Blows, and those straightforward, are 
our trae policy. If we negotiate, we shall be beaten; if beaten here, we 
shall be beaten on the Khine, and perhaps even on the Danube.” 

The news of Dumourier’s attempt to overthrow his government had reach- 
ed us, but in the usual way of mystification. The answer of Guiscard was 
prompt and plain. ‘ Dumvarier,” said he, “ix one of those men who has a 
one-sided understanding. He is a capital soldier, but a childish statesman ; 
and, with au absurdity by no means limited to himself, be thinks that his talent 
hes m statesinanship. ‘The result has been, that the factions have always 
managed him as they do all men of bis calibre. When he attempted to act 
ior limseif, they crushed him without merey ; when he ceased to be a tool he 
necessarity became a victim. The army is now in retreat. To the French re- 
treat ts always ruin; the horseman sells bis horse ; the foot-soidier sells hie 
musket; and the artilleryman sells lis powder and ball, breaks up his gun-car- 
riage for a fire, and throws his gun into the next ditch. The peasantry then 
fali on them ail, repay their plunder with the pike and thé pitchfork, and in 
three days the army is d ssolved.” 

* Bat will Cobourg follow up his blow!" was the question on all sides. 

* The commander-in-chief,” was the answer, “ 1s intelligent and brave. He 
aas learned his profession under the greatest soldier whom Kussia has produe- 
ed, or peshaps ever wil! prodace—Sawarrow But he is hunself under orders. 
It he were a republican general he would instantly march, and within a week 
he would be in the Tuileries. But as an Austrian commander, he must wait 
for the opinion of men too far off to know a single fact of the campaign, too 
blind to know them if they were on the spot, and too jealous even of their own 
general to suffer him to beat the enemy, if vietory would throw their own noth- 
ingness the shade.” 


MRS. SHELLEY’S RAMBLES IN GERMANY AND 

ITALY. 

These volumes are the result of two separate Continental excursions made 
by Mrs. Sueutey in 1840, 42, and “43, m company with ber son and some 
frends. ihe first tour was through Paris; and thence by the Moselle, the 
Rhine, and Swuzerland, to Lake Como, where they remamed for the summer; 
returning ia the autumn by way ef Milan and Lyons. The second excursion 
was inore extensive ; embracing the regular Rhme tour, some of the Bavanan 
spas and German capitals—Berlin, Dresden, and Prague, with a journey 
through the Tyrol to Italy, and a sojourn at Venice, Florence, Rome, and Sor- 
rento. 

the form of the work is that of letters to au wtimate friend ; and it contains 
the tourist = usual description of scenery, with passing remarks oa the persons 
and incidents encountered. There is, however, this kind of distinctive char- 
acter in tae Rambles in Germany and Italy—it is less the mere narrative of a 
tour than impressions produced by travelling ; and these unpressions are great- 
iy wfluenced by the individual character of the author. Besides Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s qualities 4s an animated writer and a quiek ubserver, she was acquainted 
with many of the places she now visued, long years ago, and under other cir- 
cummstances—ior instance, the Rhine betore steain was applied to overcome its 
current. She was also familiar with the people in tunes of yore, and in her 
late jourmies she remained much longer in particular places than the mass of 
tourists ; so that she is better qualified than they are to pronounce a judgment 
upon the italian characte; ,; and she ts both more tolerant and more cautious in 
giving her opinion 

In a literary point of view, Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy 
far surpasses ihe majority of books of travels. Her style is buoyant, lively, 
and agreeable ; and her own spirit is sustained through every line, if she does 
aot always, from the choice of her subjects, sustain that of the reader. The 
staple narratives of the traveller are well varied by criticisms on art and litera- 
ture, as well as by observations on the higher subject of national character ; 
and even the expression of her personal feelings and her occasional reveries 
could scarcely be removed without in some degree impairing the raciness of 
the book. 

Amid the variety of topics in the work, we shall chiefly confine our extracts 
tu what the authoress puts forward as the principal object of her book, nation- 
al character—to delineate the people of the countries she visited ; and we take 


the whole living clash and confusion of a stubborn engagement had tilled the sume traits of each. 


eye and ear but a few hours before, all was now an expanse of quiet water, 
calm as the grave, without a vestage of the struggle, but with hundreds of the 
combatants sleeping their last sleep below, and the whole artillery and equip-| 
ment of a powerful army submerged. 

I was acall ge ing from the ramparts, when I observed a body of cavalry ad 
vancing along the dike, at a rapid pace, with a group of staff officers among, 
them. The alarm was given by the sentries ; and, after some brief pause, it 
was ascertained that they were the escort of the new commander-in-chief of 
the allied armies in the Netherlands. My first impression was, that the man 
to whom so important a trust was given must be Clairfait; and I hastened 
down to meet him at our quarters But I was disappointed ; and for the dark 
and decided physiognomy, and military frankness of that distinguished soldier, 
I saw the Prince Cobourg, stern and lofty ia his air, evidently too Austrian to 
be lar, yet known to be a gallant officer. But my disappointment was 
by sccing one of hin staff throw off bio horse, 
and hasten towards me with almost joyous salutation. My surprise and pleas-| 
ure were equal when | found him to be Guiscard ' , 

Supper was on the table when I introduced the Prussian to my 
brother officers ; and they were delighted with him. Bus he was the philoso- 
pher no longer, or rather had thrown off the hs! wusanthropy which had wade 


CRIMES OF ITALY COMPARED. 

Assassination is of frequent occurrence in Italy ; these are perpetrated chief- 

ly from jealousy. There we crimes frequent with us and the French of which 
they are never guilty. Brutal murders committed for “ filthy lucre” do not oc- 
cur among them. We never hear of hospitality violated, or love used as a 
cloak that the murderers may possess themselves of some trifle more or less of 
jvroperty. Their acts of violence are, indeed, assassinations, committed in the 
neat of the moment—never cold blooded. Even the history of their banditti 
was full of redeeming traits, as long as they only acted for themselves and 


,\were not employed by Government There is plenty of cheating in Italy— 


not more, perhaps, than elsewhere, only the system is more artfully arranged ; 
but there is no domestic robbery. | lived four years in Tuscany: | was told 
that the servant who managed my expenditure cheated me dreadfully, and had 
reason to know that during that time she saved nearly a hundred crowns, but 
[ never at any time, when stationary or travelling, was robbed of the smallest 
coin or the most trifling article of property. On the contrary, instances of 
scrupulous honesty are famuliar to all traveliers in Italy, ss practiced among 
the poorest peasantry. 
THE GERMAN 


“The Germans do not address each other with the plusal you, as is our cus 
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tony: tow denotes affection and familiarity. The common mode of speaking (them, Then came restraints avd resinictions, pouisiments which produced no 
téfriends, acquaintances, servants, shopkeepers —io everybody, indeed —is the other etlect than open revolt or secret disobedience, remonstrances which were 
third person ploral, sie, they: your own dog you treat with the du, thou, the unheeded, or considered as tyranunica! innovations, till at length Master Claude, 
doe of your enemy wither. or he. ‘The Germans bave a habit of staring, tha eldest hope of the tauuly,took the r solution of abandonmg his home, and 


Ser rember 28, 


guite Inconcervuble : | speak, of course, of the people one chances tu meet departing secretly, was not heard of for several years. All that his parents 
trayeiliag as we do. For mstance, in the commen rovm of an hotel, uf a man could learn led them to suppose that he bad enlisted im the army under a false 


or woman there have nothing else to do, they will lix their eyes on you, and name ; but nothing could be discovered winch gave ihem any hope of recover- 
never take them off for an hour or more. ‘There is nothing rude in ther gaze. iog the fugitive. lu the meanwhile Jacques the younger sen, who was rather 
notine particularly enquirmg, though you suppose must result from curivsi- less headstrony than bis brother, remained with his faunly, and after the death 
ty: perhens it does; but therreyes fojlow you with pertmmacity, without any ol his lather, which tovk place in 1638, removed with lis mother to Saumur, 
chatge of expression. At Rabenas, and other country places, the little urch- where lie ied a life of idleness aud mactivity. 

ins would coneregate from the neizhbouring cottages, follow us about up the Every one who has dw elt in a country town knows the effect produced by 
hills aud beside the waterfall, form a ring, and stare. A magic word to get md the arrival of aregimentof soldiers m the place; how not only the idleand un- 
of them is’ very desirable—tere it is: ask one of them, * Was wii er?” employed, but even the mdustrious and the busy, quit their labours for a while, 
« What does 6¢ want?” ‘The er is irresistable—the litle wre ches feel the in- wo gaze on the novelty which thus happily breaks in upon the wmenotony of their 
sult to their very back-bone, and make off at once.” lives No wonder, then, that the arrival of a regimeut of guards in the quiet 
town of Seurnur threw all the world into 4 feverof delight. Groups assembled 


MOVERN FRENCH MANNERS. 
in every quarter through which the suldiers were expected to pass an hour aud 


Hy this thac I became aware of a truth which had dawned on me betore, 
that the Prenck common peuple have lost much of that grace of manner which \* half before they could possibly arrive, and amongst these expectant gazers, 
0 t ed them above all other people. More courteous than the Ital- stationed on the bridge which crosses the Lowe, was young Jacques de Verre, 
tans they could no! be; but, while their manvers were more artificial, they the a high 
* OF en the long-looked-for band arrived, grea excite 7 Se ck 
were more playful and winning. All this has changed. I did not remark the)| bli verha with 4 y 
iltera so much with regard to myself, asin then mode of speak ng to one Dy on fancied resemblance, and 5 E spired with some previous idea vague- 
\lv conceived, he ddenly exciaimed. pomting to one of the ing soldier 
anothes Niadame’ and Monsieur” with which stable-boys and old rhe Claude de Ve The be all 
beggar-wouen used to address each other, with the deference of courtiers, My Hrother iaude Ge ¥ erre e manu to whom be alluded canght 
vaniied. lo trace is iv be tound of i: in France. A shadow faintly existe: ‘He words, and laughiog at the idea, nodded familiarly to the speaker, inquinng 


but only) /4t the same time of one of the spectators the name of the youngster ; aud hav- 
ing, on arrival at bis quarters, obtained farther iniermation respectu (ne family, 
conceived the idea that, in taking upon hun the character thus unexpectedly 


awony Parisian 3 epers, wien Spe aking to their customers 
there is Luc traditional phraseology still used; the courteous acecen|, the sell 


so charaiing, exists no longer speak of athmy kuown and 
knowledzed by the Preach themselves. ‘They want to be powerlul ; they be- oGoered him, he might make his sojoorn «t Saumur beth profitable and smynng. 


ve obtain power; they wish to imate the English, wiese Ju the meanwhile Jacques, m his s.range delusion bv the 
ence they auribute to ther money-making propensities: but now and then they! smiles and with (he news of his brother's ar 
ro a step beyond, and remind one of Mrs Trotlope’s deseript iun of the Amer- rival. rhe t tale wee not for questioned by his mother- 
reas. Their phraseology, ence so deheately, aud even, to us straightforward family, wae to event some- 
people, amusingly Jelereutial, (not to superiors ouly, but Loward one auotier,) mes wot very ult t Madame de Verre, who, on the 
rs become blunt. and almostiude. * * * Perhaps more than any peopie suldier prese giad'y rex as ber long lost son. The im- 
as I sce hem now. the Frenea require the restraint of guod manners They postor was feted and caressed as indu gent manimas are prone to fete and ca- 
rous ot pleaswy, it is true ; but their amour propre is so sensitive, and |fes* a prodigal son, and iutrodueed to her friends and acquaintance as her first- 

voru, Claude de Verre The soidicr, whose real name was Fedy d’Eranderie, 

\passed 4 jovial time during the stay of lus regiment at Saumur, and whea or- 


their tempers so quick, thatthey sre easily betrayed into anger and vehemence 
* * * On board these long uarrow river-steamers [ found the same defects q 
dered into Normandy, depasted, carrying wita lun the maternal blessing, and 


air, most agreeable to a iraveller, of neatuess and civility, was abseut. 
There is, bewever, no real fauit to be foand, and I shouid not mention this |* good store of ecus, which he probably estimated stil more highly. Ju Nor- 
were it nota change; aad I sincerely wish the French would return to waai mandy he married a Mademowelle Deuple aud took care duly to inform ne 
they once were and give us all lessons af pleasing manners, instead of imita- adopted family in Anjou of the yoylul event ; some time afier which. the af- 


ting and exagycratmy our faults, and adding them an impress all their own to vieit Madame de 
—a sort of Uerceness when displeased, which is more startling than our sullen- | 1 and had scarcety "H. _ re than a week at Saumur, when he appeared 
ness. As J said, tris has no reference to any act towards myseli; but the) with grie! received he said, thet his dear 
winning tone avd manner that had pleased me of old no longer appeared, and wife was dead, and was smcousolable tor another week, but yielded at last to 
it was in the phraseviogy used ameng each other that the change was ost re- ithe kind exertions of his frends to cheer and comfort him. Fedy was a good- 
markable.”’ ; looking youth ; his meurning habit became him ; and the deep grief he had 

expressed for lus lost wife made lim a peculiarly interesting object to the un- 
and Lombardy ||marnied ladies of the town, meny of whom seemed anxious to repair the sad 
have lost theirtitles. ‘Thus it buppened. On Napoleon's downfall, when Ven- |loss he had experienced : rte he ye = Mademoiselle Allard, who, being 
ice and her territories and other parts of Northern Italy were ceded to Austria, porsessed of some fortune, and we ~. was cousidered by Fedy and his 
the kingdom Lombardo-Veneto was formed ; and all tuose persons who wished jadopted family as a it aud proper match. An exteusion of his leave of ab- 
to becowe nobles of the vew state were ordered to prove their titles by produc-/|senge was obtained, and in due tune the inarriage took place, Madaine de Ver- 


ITALIAN NOBLES 
* At present many of the most illustrious families of Venice 


ing the diplomas aud documents establishing the same. ‘The Venetians could {re aud her younger son Jacques bemy wituesses to the marrage contract, iu 
e isily have complied, since the names of the uobility were, auder Lhe Re pub-||which the adveuturer was specitied to be the son of Madame, and her her hus- 


lic, inseribed in the /ibvo d’ero; for although the orginal ef this book was burnt jband, the late Guy de — de Chauvigny. The houeymoon sped swaftly 
ly the (French) Republicans in 1797, severe eipirs existed . and the Vene ||away, and in due time, hike other married people, their life went on in its usual 
tian nobles were informed, ‘hat ou presenting a petition to request leave, and jtranqail peace, and Fedy becaine the father of two children ; but a storm was 
prying the tax of fees. they might retain the titles of their forefathers Many) *# hand, entirely unforeseen by all the parties mterested 
wio were descended from famihes which had given Doges to the state refused | A stranger presented himself at the bouse of Madame de Verre, and with all 
to petition. “ What is the house of Hapsberg.” they said, * that it should pre-||dae preparation, to avoid shocking her maternal feelings by too sudden joy, de- 
rend ta ennoble the offspring of oid Rome * Nor would they deign to re |'clared himself to be ¢ laude de Verre, her eldest son. Instead of being receiv- 
quest honours from tue mvaders of their country, who carned their msvlence jed, as he had expected, with open arms, the stranger was desired to withdraw, 
» far as (o demand proof of noble origi froin those who for centuries had il-|)as Madatne was not to be deceived by such an cudacious falsehuod. ‘Her son 
lustrated the pages of bistury wilh their names | Claude,’ she said, ‘had been found long age and was living happily in the bosom 
"The nobility of Lombardy were also called upon to ask for tie contirma-|!ot his fainily The new claimant, however, was not to be so easily disposed of 
tion of the tithes whieh they already possessed, by producing the documents! He possessed documents which could not be controverted, more especially when 
that proved them. Verv few were able to comply, as the Jacobins tad de-||the flight of Fedy betrayed fits imposture Ihe faiends of Madame de Verre, 
“toyed their papers when they serzed on all public and private archives, and||who had never fora moment questioned the authenticity of the fugitive, and had 
burned them protested that they should have recognise! hin aaywhere as ther old friend 
ChOTH OF GLASS: MILAN aud acquaintance, were now astonished at her having been so easily deceived, 
* Among other lions we went to a silk manufacture, where many looms were jand wondered that she should have listened for 4 moment to the absurd fauey of 
at enrk 6a rich sitke and vélvets. We saw here specimens of cluth of glass ; Jacques, without any question or inquiry ; and were really sorry to say that they 
whieh, hereafter, | should think, woald be much used for hangings. It is dear thought she had acted with great impradence—not to say folly and weakness. 
owas dear as silk, because the supply of the material is slight; but spun |But the annoyance of poor Madame de Verre, and her younger son was nut con- 
giass must, in iiself, be much cheaper than silk. The fault of this cloth is, |fined to these ovliging remarks upou their conduct. The family of Mademoi- 
that it is apt to chip as it were, and get injured: it will, therefore never serve |selle Allard sought redress from the supposed mother-in-law and her son, as 
iny of the purposes of dress; but it is admirably fitted for curtains and hang-||witnesses to the marriage contract, and demanded compensation. Law pro- 
vgs. What | saw was all bright yellow and white resembling gold and silver ceedings were instituted, and the strange tale spread throughout the land; 
ussue. OF course, the glass would take other colours: it would not fade as |when, to add to the disinay of the porties interested, the plot was thickned by 
soon as sill, and would clean without losing its gloss ur the texture being de-||the unexpected appearance of Mademoiselle Dauple, whum the faithiess Pedy 
vedteeueue:” had marred in Normendy under the name of Claude de Verre, and whose feign- 
e vero of the tailm—the veritable eldest son of t wse o 
MAVAME DE VERRE, A ‘TALE OF SAUMER. ‘\vigny—established his claim to his birthright by certificates of his service in 
Ip that pleasant land op the banks of the Loire, where the charms of the /hix regiment, of his being taken prisoner at Valenciennes, his detention there, 
seenery are enhanced by those of the climate, in which there are frequently and subsequent release; all which were clearly proved The two wives of Fedy 
lorty days between the Ist of January and the féte of * St. Silvestre,’ or the 31s ||d'Eranderie, thrown into the greatest distress, were disposed to make claime 
of December, without rain, where oranges are sold at eightpence a-piece, where!|upon the real person whose fictitious substitute they had married. They each 
‘be late frosts are seiders felt after the middie of May, and the dablias rarely \demanded to be received as his wife, and to have their children legitimated by 
‘ecoure black belore the loth of September—in the Garden of France, as the ‘him. But Claude felt himee!f under no obligation to either lady ; and when 
ativesiose ‘ocall the provioce of Anjou, and im the town of Sacmur, dwelt » they rewried to legal proceedings. he resoluteiy defended himself. The cause 
idly Do Verre of no grewt rank of celebrity, bat possessing small was finaly brough! betore rue parliawent of | aris, where was decided that 
estate at Caauviguy, fron) which they added the territorial Utie of their generic the real Clande should enjoy Lis mght, but that the ladies must abandon allclaim 
name, aad styled themselves De Verre de Chauvigny. ‘Thoagh unmarked by |to bim ‘Lhe imposter was condemned to death, par con(umac- ; but he 
any elevation of rans or ability, they became remarkable from a series o un- |vanished forever. Madame de Verre and her younger son were condemned 
common circumstances in which they were involved. In 1622 or 1623 the |to pay a fine of 2000 livres to Mademoiselle Allard, whose children were declar- 
heiress of this family married 4 Monsieur Guy de Verre, who also took the name|jed legitimate, though the marriage was pronounced to be nul and void, in cus- 
of De Chauviguy, aud by whom she bad two sons, Claude and Jacques, who, \sequence of the pre-centract with Mademoiselle Dauple, who obtained no ver- 
according to the custo Of the country, where induiged in ‘every fancy, and al- |dict at all ; it being evident that the family of De Verre were not cognizant of 
towed to have their own way, till that way became insupportable to all abou marrage with the impostor till after that event had taken place. 
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[We éxpect 1 an early number to be able to present an account of a case of| ts huddled up by an ignominiovs peace, wished 


recent occurrence in England, nearly similar to that of Claude de Verre | 


WAR. 
Nobody sees battle. ‘The common soldier fires away amidst a sinoke sist, 
or hurries on to the charge in a crowd whieh hides everything from him. ‘The 


officer is too anxious about the performance of what Le is speciily charged| 


with, to mind what others are doing The commander cannot |e present every- 
where, ahd sec every wood, waier-course, of ravine, im which his orders are 
carried into execution be learns {rom reports low the work goes on. itis 


well; fur a battle is one of those jobs which men do without darmg to look up |i 
Over iniles of country, at every field-fence, ia every gorge of « valley or! 


on. 
entry into a wood, there is murder committing —wholesale, continuous, reeipro- 
cal murder. 
ed, in every possible way, and with every variety o torture. The 
are jolted off in carts to the rear, their bared nerves crashed into maddeuing 
pain at every stone or rut; or the flignt and pursuit trample over (uem, leav- 
ing them to writhe and rear without assistance—and fever, and thirst, the most 
enduring of painful seusations, possess them entirely. Thurst too has seimed 
upon the yet able-bodied soldier, who with bloodshot eves and tongue loliimg; 
out plies his trade—blaspheming, killing with savage delight, callous when the 
brains of his best-loved comrade are spaticred over Lin 

The battle-fietd is, if possible, a more painful object of contempiation than} 
the combatants. They are ia their vocation, carne their bread—what will) 
vot men do for a siulling a day | 
yardens, and homesteads of men unused to war, ‘They who are able have fled! 
before the coming siorm, and leit thei homes, with all that habit and happy 
sssociatibns have made prectous, to bear its brunt. The poor, the aged, the! 
sick, gre left in the hurry, to be killed by stray shots, or beaten down as the 
charge and counter-charge go over them. The ripening grain is trarapled 
down; the garden is trodden into a black mud ; the {run-trees. bending beneath 
their luscious load, are shattered by the cannon-shot. Churches and private 
dwellings are used as fortresses, and ruined in the conflict. Garne and stack 
yards catch fire, a: d the conflagration spreads on ali sides. At night the steed 


is stabled beside the altar; and the weary homicides of the day complete the | 


wrecking of houses to make their laivs tor slumber. ‘Ihe fires of the bivovac} 
complete what the fires kindled by the battle have left unconsumed ‘The sur. 
viving soldiers march on to act the same scenes over again elsewhere ; and the 
remnant of the scattered inhabitants return to tind the :nangled bodies of those 
they had loved, amid the blackened ruins of their homes—io mourn with more 
agonizing griet over the missing, of whose tite they are uncertain—to feel 
themselves bankrupts of tle world's stores, and look {rom their cluldren to the! 


desolate fields and yarners, and (ink of tamine, and pestilence engendered 


the rotting bodies of the Lalf-buried myriads of slaw. j 
The soldier marches on and on, inflicting and suffering as before War is a 
continuance of battles—an epidemic striding from place to place, more hornble! 


than the typhus, pestilence, or cholera, which not unfreque ntly follow in its 
train. The siege is an aggravation of the battle’ The peaceful inhabitants of 
the beleaguered town are cooped up, and cannot fly the ptace of conflict. “The 
mutual injuries intlicted by assailant and assailed are aygravaced—their wrath 
is more frenzied : then the storm and the capture, and the mot and lustful ex 
cesses of the victor soldicry, striving to quench the drunkenness of blood in the 


drunkenness of wire. ‘The eccentric movemen's of war—the marching and 
hing—often repeat the blow on districts slowly recovering from 


the first. Between destruction and the wastefol consumption of the soldiery. 
poverty pervades the jland Hupeiess of the tuture, hardened by the scenes ot 
which he is a daily witness. perhaps goaded by revenge, (he peasant becomes a 
plunderer and assassin. ‘The horr.ble crucities perpetrated by Spanish pea 
ssuts on the French soldiers who fell intu thei power, were the necessary con- 
sequences of war. The families of the upper classes are dispersed , the dis-| 
ciple of the family-carcle is removed ; a habst of living in the day jor the day— 
tho thoughts of the morrow in transient and illient 
engendered. ‘The waste and desvlation which a battle spreads over the vaille 
field, is as nothing wheu compared wita the moral blight witich war diffuses 
through all ranks oj society, in the country which isthe scene of war. 

The exhaustion caused by war is not confined tothe people among whom the 
ightiag takes place. The invaders must have their ranks, thinned by every 
battle, incessantly recrui ed. ‘The muilitary-chest a coustant drain oa the 
treasures of the nativn which sends the mvading enn | 
homes andestroyed and the remnants of its family-circles uncontummated, aud 
in avoiding the actual view of the ayomes of the dying, that the bellierent’ 
countiy which is not the scene of war has any advantage over that which is 
but this advantage is alinost connter-balauced by the curonic panie—the mces- 
sant apprehension which haunts i's inhabitants that the chances of war may 
bring all its horrors to their gatos 


pleasure 


Is 


tisin preserving 


The madness is catching two nations Inty begin & War, bull never ends 
with two. Some infringement of the mghts of neutrals involves a toird and a 
fourth in the contest. ‘The exhaustion of the country which was at first the 


scene of war, tempts to a renewal of hostilities with renewed vigor on a virgin 
field. ‘The ocean becomes as unsafe as the land. ‘I'he battle-field aud the 
siege find their counterparts in naval actions ; and the seas are swept by priva 

teers, the licensed pirates—the * salt-water ihieves "’ who serve a staie for 
winking at their pillage. The natural channels of industry are dammed up,, 
and artificial ones are created. An unhealthy and temporary stimulos is given 
to the industry wf one country by the paralyzed industry of others New 
forms and methods of business are introduced by ,the necessities of convoys ; 
the merchant's speculatious must rest upen totally new combinations. Classes 
are called into existence who have an interest in perpetuating war: all the 
agents of belligerent diplomacy, from tue amassador-extraordiuary to the spy 
—the lenders of money to governments aud purveyers—the speculators in the 
plundering expeditions of privateers—soldiers of fortune, who have no louger 
a country. 

Nor is the war-interest the only obstacle to the return of peace, With eve- 
ry new nation sucked into the vortex of hostilities, the ulterior aun of the war 
has been changed. ‘ihe object fur which it was begun, from a principal, sik 
into a secondary, or is altogether forgotten. As interest, temper, or intrigue 
breaks up old alliances and forms new combinations, new objects keep still 
emerging. Men forget what they are fighting for, and fight or merely to con- 
quer a peace. Civilians, overburdéned with taxes, became seditious clamour-, 
ers for peace. Soldiers, sick of unceasing butchery, long at last for peace, 


ides in the sense of exhaustion that pervades a'l nations 


The human forin—God's image —is inutilated, deformed, |acerat | 
wounded) 


But their work is carried on amid the fields. 


for because men are tired and 
sickened of fighting, and brought about by treachery, and falsehood. 

Peace brings with it a mementary gleam of gladness, which quickly sub- 
The demand for 
the industry artificially created by war ceases with war. O.her branches of 
ndustry revive slowly. ‘The cost of the war is less than half defrayed; the 
debts incurred to carry it on press heavily on unpoverished nations. The war- 
interest is beggared and discontented. Men’‘s habits have been unsettled — 
hey cannot at once settle dewn into the new order of things ‘The first years 
: general war ere years of bankraptey aud pri- 
vation—of starving and rioting among the poo er classes, of fraud and politi- 
cal profligac. among the higher. 

Such is war, with its sufferings and consequential sorrows. Such is war in 

hristian and civilized Europe—war in age and couatries in which most has 
been done to subject it toregular jaws, and to alleviate its horrors by the moral 
self-control and refinement of its agents. Whiewash as we will, it still re- 
nains tall of dead men’s bones and rottenness Aud they who trast 
most to it will be sure to feel most severely that 1 an engioe, the direction 
ind efficacy of which defy caleulation—which as apt to recon! upyn those 
who explode it as to carry destruction into the ranks of their adversaries. 

Spectator, 


of a general peace succeeding a 


within 


is 


TO F 
In times of old when men had doan'd 
‘The armor for the fight, 
Aud sworn upon their daggers hilt 
lo battle for the right, 


| barr ladies bound their sashes on, 
And bade them there remain 
j Until the victory was won, 
And peace had come again 
And thus the bracelet then hast placed 
Upon my arm shall be 
| A talisman to urge me on,— 
Aud win the victory. 


' Fer when in struggling with the world 
That arm has feeble grown, 

Aud, weak and weary with the strife, 
The teart sinks down,— 


| 


Then, as the pulse against it beats 
With throbbing soft and low, 
And ‘neath it as the stream of life 
Flows on, bu: slack and slow, 
The pressure of that braided hair 
A vigor shall impart 
Unto the feeble arm, again, 
And nerve the fainting heart. 
Thus, then, the bracelet thou hast placed 
Upon my arm shall be 
talisman lo urge 


And win the vict 


A me 
ny. 
August 31, 1844. Treva. 

A Mawacer Ovrwrrrep sy «nx Actress —'n the winter of 1818, Miss 

Kelly accepted a very lioeral offer from Mr. #rederic Fdward Jones, the pro- 
prietor of the Theatre Royal, Crow-street, Dublin, to remain in that dur- 
ing a principal part of (he season. Her talent was highly eppreciated by those 
who witnessed it; but, to the discredit of Dublin, the number was too limited 
io reader her eng»gement either protitable to berself or the management. She 
had brought with her letters of itroduction from several persons of rank im 
England to their compeers m Lreland ; and to the lord liewtenan ts considera- 
ion she was particulariy recommended try a very popular nobieman, whose pa- 
of the drama had been much lauded As we observed, she had been 
ractive asto the public im general, and the noble patronage had been re- 
The manager iad made nis appeal to the viceroy 
* command,” when a fall house would be sure to com- 
pensate jor ns previous losses. ‘lhe command was immediately given, bat 
with this unexpected stipulation—that was to ve on Miss Kelly's benefit 
night; whica night, aecordimy to the terms of her agreement, was to be * free 
f all charges.” ‘Phe poor manager was thus out-manwovred by the cunning 
actress. She had also asked forthe command, but for her own profit: anc, 
maving obtained it, she pocketed the whole receipts, nearly five hundred pounds, 
vnd the treasury of the theatre was left to recover irom ms inselvency by any 
other method yt could adopt. The actors were unpaid. A viee-regal command 
was then always calcolaied to bring tive hundred pounds to the treasuzy, and 
vad never been known to occur on a performer's benefit in Dublin. Bitter 
were the manager's complaints at being out manceavred liv a woman yet, 
while smerting under the alleged wrong, he could not help paying the ladva 
ugh compliment. He was heard to observe, in a very fretiul tone, “* Talk of 
tactics, sic !—taik of manoeuvres at Waterloo! Poh! I'd back General Fane 
ay Kelly agaist Wellington and al! bis staff!" The receipts of the “command” 
mgbht not reaching the theatrical treasury, placed the actors in 4 very critical 
situation. Of their poverty, and their wit and merriment in the midst of it, 
many whimsical stories were then told —Our Acirrsses. 

Tevrn —Troth is exturally so acceptable to man, so charming in herself, 
that to make falsehood be received, we are compelled to dress tt up in the 
snow-white roves of Troth ; as in passing base com, must have the impress 
of the good ere it will pass current. Deception, hypocrisy, and dissimulation, 
are, when practised, direct compliments tothe power of 1 ruth; and the com- 
mon custom of passing off ‘Trath’s counterfeit for herself, is strong testimony 
io behalf of her intrinsic beauty and excellence 

Wor.—At the late Worces:er Assizes Me. Sergeant Talfourd, in al- 
luding to a married lady, whom he wa- about to call as a witness, observed that 
sue was nearly related to the opposite party in the action, aud would naturally 
have a bias in that direction ; but he was willing to take her * for better for 
worse” [laughter.). “ Brother Talfourd,” said the judge, “ remember the 
graud jury are not discharged” (laaghter.]. “ Really, my lord,” reyomed the 
sergeant. ‘I have not yet seen the lady, and have no wish, | assure you, to 
vio'ate the ninth commandment” [renewed laughter.) The tenth, I suppose, 
Yes, my lord,” said the learned 


trona 
served for her benetit night 


‘or his usual periodical 


and play into the hands of foreign diplomatists—as Napuleon’s Generals sold) you mean, brother Talfourd” [laughter] ' 
him to the Allied Sovereigns, and theic country with him. Armies, recruited] |counsel, “ and since I have forgotten my mordlity and the commandments too, 
‘1 anv qnarter, have lost all sense of national honour. ‘The objectless warjJ think I had better #* ¢>-~ ” Observer 
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Miscellaneons Articles. 

AWFU], CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 

“Jn the Carthusian Convent, of which I was prior,” said Father A——to 
me one evening, * there lived'a monk of a melancholy humour and gloomy 
disposition, who was known to be a somnambulist. Sometimes he would come 
out of his cell. when the fit was wpon him, and go in again alone ; and seme- 
times he would wander away and require to be conducted home. Medica! ad- 
vice being obtained, some remedies were administered, and his relapses be- 
coming of less frequent occurrence. people no longer thought of him. One 
evening that I sat up rather later than usual, ] was busy at my desk examining 
some papers, when | heard the door of my chamber open. from which the key 
was seldom withdrawn. and in a moment this monk entered in a state of abso- 
lute somnambulism. His eves were open. but fixed ; he had nothing on but 
the tunic in which he had gone to bed, and he held in his hand a long-bladed 
knife. Knowing where my bed stood, he went straight to it, and seemed to as- 
certain, by feeling with his hand, whether I actually was there. Then three 
several times he struck with such force, that, after piercing the blankets, the 
blade penetrated very deeply into the mattress, or rather mat, which | used iv- 
stead. When he passed before me his features were contracted and his brows! 
knit ; but when he had done the deed, he turned on his heel and I noticed that 
his features were relaxed. and had an air of satisfaction diffused over them. The! 
light of the two |amps, which were standing on my desk, made no impression 
on his eyes, and he went back again as he came, opening carefully and shut- 
ting the two doors which led into my cell ; and in a little time I assured my- 
self that he had gone directly aid quietly to his apartment. The state into 
which this terrible apparition threw me,” continued Father 4——. “ may be 


son approaches ; they then repair to their tents m the desert, and betake them- 
lselves to their ordinary pleasures, hunting and riding. ’ 
| Fontanier’s Eastern Mission, 

A FEW WORDS TO THE RUSSOPHOBISTS. 
, Ever since we have harboured the czar’s rebels in England, there has been 
|s craze possessing our newspaper pres, that Rossia was, or might be, brewing 
jevil against India. We can al] see the absurdity of such reveries when exem 
plitied by our quicksilver neighboar France, bouncing for ever in her dreams 
labout insults mediated from the perfidious England ; but we are blind to the 
|limage which this French mirror reflects of our own attitude towards Russia. 
|One bundred and fifty years ago, the incudus whieh lay heavy on the slumbers 
jof Eaglant was the pope ; of whom Swift remarked, that constantly his holi- 
ness was seen imeog under ove disguise or other, drinking at gin-shops in Wap- 
jping. and clearly proved to be spying out the nakedness of the land. In our 
days the pope has vanished to the rearof the English phantasmagoria, and now 
‘hes amongst the nrkuon amenena karena. But not, therefore, is ngland with- 
jout her pet nightmare ; and that nightmare is now the czar, who doubtless has 
‘his ewn reasons lately for examining the ground about Windsor and Ascot 
| Heath—fine ground for the Preobasinsky dragoons. How often in this journal 
have we been obliged to draw upon these blockheads, and disperse them sword 
jin hand! How, gentlemen (we have said to them in substance), if you must 
play the fool as alarmists, can you find no likelier towers for menacing Calcutta 
|with thunder-storms than those of arctic St. Petersburg; between which cities 
lies an interspaces equal to both tropics! We remember, as applicable to this 
‘case, a striking taunt reported by Dampier, that when one bucanier, on the 
|west coast of Peru, was sailing away from the oppression of another to some 
East Indian port,with a weak crew in a crazy vessel, the ruffian from whom he 


conceived. J shuddered with horror at the idea of the danger that | had es- 


ied told him at parting, that, by the time he saw the green fields again, the 


caped, and offered up my thanks to Heaven ; but such was my state of ex | boys in his vessel would be greyheaded. And we suspect that the Russian 


citement, that IT could not close an eye during the remainder of the night. On| 


|\drummer-boys, by the time they reach the Khyber pass, will all have become 


the following morning | sent for the somnambulist. and ina tone of seeming) jeld-marshals, seeing that, after three years’ marching, they have not yet 
indifference, inquired what had been the subject of his last night's dream This|\reached Khiva But were the distance, the snows, the famine, and thirst no- 
question rather disconcerted him ‘ Father,’ said he, ‘ | dreamed so strange a) thing, is the bloodshed nothing! Russia is a colossus; and Bokhara, Khiva 
dream, that I feel some reluctance to tell it you ; it is, perhaps, the work of the) Kokan, &c are dwarfs. But the finger of a collossus may be no match for the 
devil, and—” ‘TI command you totell it,’ sad 1. ‘ Dreams are always in-\ horny heels of adwarf. [he emperor Tiberius could fracture a boy's skull 
voluntary—and merely delusive. Speak ovt the truth." ‘ Father,’ then said with a talitrum (or fillip of his middle finger); but it is not every middle finger 
he, ‘ scarcely had I laid myself down, when | dreamed that you hed killed my) chat can do that; and a close kick from a khan of Toorkistan might leave an 
mother, and that her bloody ghost appeared to me crying out for vengeance | oglier scar than a fillip at arms length from the «gar. Assuredly his imperial 
This so transported me with fury, that I ran like a madman into your ceil, and || mayesty would be stopped at many toll-bars before he could st»ble his horses in 
finding you in bed, stabbed you there. Shortly afterwards [ awoke, perspiring an Affyhan caravansary ; and would have more sorts of boxes than diamond 
at every pore, with a perfect horror of my wickedness, and blessing God that so} snuif-boxes to give and Lake in approaching the Hindo Koosh. But suppose 
great acrime had not been committed.’ * More has been committed than you! hiw there, and actually sitting astride of the old Koos im boots and spurs,what 
think,’ said I, In a quiet and serious manner. Then I related to him what had! next! ln our opimon, the best thing he could do, m case he desired to sleep 
happened. and showed him the marks of the blows which he intended for me ; for the next three montis, would be to stay where he was; for should he come 
at the sight of which he threw himself at my feet, sutfused with tears, bitterly down stairs into Adghanistan, we English can by this time give some account 
lamenting the involuntary misfortune that had so nearly taken place, and im_| of the shocking roads aod bad entertainment for man and borse, all the way to 
ploring me to inflict such a penance as | might think suitable for such an oc-| che Indus Little to choose between the Khyber Pass or the Bolan; more 
casion. ‘ No, no,’ i exclaimed, * I will not voluntarily punish you for an invol- kicks perhaps on the first, but worse dinners on the other. And then, finally, 
untazy deed ; but hereafter your attendance at the night service shall be dis-) about the costs, the reckoning, the “ little account” which will be presented for 
pensed with ; and I warn you that your cell shall be locked on the outside, payment on the banks of tae Indus. Us it cost forty thousand camels, which 
after the evening's meal, and shall only be opened to let you out to the fam» \for years could not be replaced at any price, and nine millions sterling, for a 
ly mass at the dawn of day.” 
—_— | the Indus, say thirty thousand, and would have six times our of march, 


A REAL ARAB CITY. 
Zobeir is, in truth, the only real Arab city which | have seen in the desert 
Derayeh, Lassa. El-Khatif, and Gren, are either not at all surrounded with 


walls, or are filled with a mixed population. At Zobeir, on the contrary, there} 


is not a single individual who is not an Arab ; camel-flesh is there sold, locusts 


are eaten, and none of that tinseliing which constitutes oriental luxury meets) 


partot our ume. But the czar, who might wish to plant a army on 


‘\could not expect to suffer by less than three times the money, and by the total 
| generation of camels from Mecea to Samarcand, by Oxus—Temw’s throne.” 
Blackwood. 


Foreign Summary. 


the eye; the mares here, as beneath the tents, are stalled near the master, and) A declaration of aitachinent to the Church of England, aad of disavowal of 


seem to form part of the family 


The common dress of ail is a blue shirt,with| tractarianisin, has been sigued by 2,328 clergymen of the establishment, The 


sometimes a robe of silk, a cloth kerehief of many coloured stripes to cover the! whole number of clergy in England and Wales is about 15,000. 


head, a burnous and two bands of camel's hair, tue one to encircle the joims,) 
the other the head. ‘he children are iw a complete state of nudity, and seem! 


—— horrible when they run with their long hair standing upnght, their! 


jes the colour of soot, and uttering savage cries. it was in this state that| 
they presented themselves to us, in tueir eager curiosity to behold Franks ;|| 


whilst the women, with uncovered faces, emitted a gutteral sound impossible to 


imitate. The person whom we went to see, received us with that proud anc 


dignified gravity which is the distinctive charac’er of their nation, and offered) 


By the last advices from the Cape of Good Hope, it appears that a break- 
water has been erected in ‘lable Bay. 

The Prince de Joinville will, it is said, be promoted to the rank of Viee-Ad- 
mialon his return from the expedition against Morocco. 

A little Kerry bull, not larger than a goat, and unique of its class, was 


) awarded a premium of £6, at the agricultural show, at Dublin. 


Rifles were introduced into the British service in the year 1680, and were 


us coffee with a generosity unknown to Turks. On the arrival of each new | tirst used by the Life Guards at the siege of ‘Tangiers, 


comer they filled up those little cups so jamiliar to travellers in the East, and) 


as we traversed the streets, we were coupelled to stop several times to take} 
more. The space which separates Bassora from Zobeir is a desert to which 


Three children born at the same time were baptised lately at St. Mary's 
Church, Marylebone, under the namesof Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


M. Arago says, the atmospheric pressure principle may be so applied as to 


water imparts no fertility, every might covered by a layer of nitre, which, at) or) sure sate transit at the rate of six leagues a minute, or 1,000 miles an hour. 


the h of winter, when the wind has been keen during the day, might} 
be mistaken for hoar frost. Vast canals, however, may be seen communicating} 
with the sea, in order to carry olf the water left by the inundations of the Eu-| 


Colene) Dundas, who spoke disrespectfully of the queen about three years 
ago, and was dismissed the service, has beeu restored to his rank. 


Do}, A flute-player, named Alessandro Guerra, lately gave a very original cou- 


es. When and by whom were these immense works constructed ' 


they date from great antiquity and constitute the remains of the Paliacopas) ce at Vienna. 
hey due to the munificence of the caliphs, or are| lop round the circus, he executed many morceaux on the flute with orchestral 


mentioned by Arrian! Are t 


After mounting on horseback, and urging his horse into a gal- 


they similar in origin 10 those which are every day dug for the purpose of na-) accompaniments. ‘This idea, from its novelty, deserves the attentions of all 


vigation and irrigation, and whose dimensions are no less extraordinary! Ii 
this last opinion 1s the most probable one, and if, from the circumstance thal 
the modern canals are kept in order, and extend for many leagues into the 
interior, we are to infer that all have been formed and kept in order, in the same 
manner we must acknowledge, among these Arabs who appear so divided, who 
are at perpetual war w.th each other, an organisation, an order, and a tradition- 
ary prudence of which we have no Wea. 
that wnich would do the honour to the civilised nations. In the lower 

of the river, advantage is taken of the tide to turn its waters to account ; 
Cipher up, the Eu is sometimes joined to the Tigris by trenches, long 
and deep enough to allow of Colonel Chesney's steamer passing along them ; 
at other places the waters of the river are drawn off in canals so extensive, that 
travellers have looked upon them as separate rivers 
has any thing to compare with this. ‘lhe environs of Zobier possess a few 
gardens, thet is to say, its wealthy mbabitants succeed, by the application of 
much care, in making four or five date-trees flourish; if a spring, even of 
brackish water, bubbles up near this group, they build a terrace, and repair 
thither in the evening to smoke and take their ease. A few water-melions may 
also be seen stretching toeir stalks lazily over the sand, and with their leaves 


barbarians, then, have created} 


doubt whether 


jconcert givers. 

A Hint to Book-soxrowkrks.—Ot persons who borrowed books, but did 
jnot return them, Lord Eldon said, * that though backward in accounting, they 
jseemed to be practised in book-keeping.” 

|- One of her majesty’s steam-sloops on the Mediterranean station, we believe 
the Geyser, is at Alexandria, waiting to take Lord Ellenborough on board, and 
\convey his lordship thence to Malta and Marseilles. 

It appears by the second report of the lords’ committee on the progress of 
the building of the new houses of parliament, that it is expected the houses of 
lords, with the lobbies, corridors, and the libraries, committee and other rooms 
belonging thereto, will be prepared for use by April next, 

The Gresham Club House is covered with the composition called “ metallic 
sand cement,” which is said to possess the durability and appearance of stone. 
Requiring no paint, it at once produces the desired effect, and the casts which 
are made in it have the sharpness of caring. The cement is composed of blue 
lias lime, mixed with the metailic sand. 

Captain Wagner's New Cuaitenoe.—Captain Warner, in a lewer to the 
Morning Chronicle, says—‘ But | will, in the face of the world, for what is 
published by the press of England is read by the whole world, and that there 


discoloured by dust. _ The Arabs do not continually inhabit the city, but fre- 
quently sbandon i, either on account of the heat, or when the unhealthy yew 
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matter, repeat the offer I instructed Sir Charles Napier, ‘in terme of his ownl| | Gantawe Pear or 


dictation, to submit to her Majesty's Governmeut. If the Government will 
anchor a line of battle ship at the back of the Goodwin Sand, out of the ship 
track, so that no harm may happen to passing vessels, | will from on board au- 
other ship destroy her at a distance of five miles. I am willing to take on board 
the vessel in which I rate General Sir Geo: Murray, Captain Viscount 
Lord I , R. N., Capiaiu Dickenson, R. 
N., who shail have every opportunity of inspecting ny mode of operation, and 
satisfying 
ality of my friends enables me to exhibit this experiment without asking the 

ment for a shilling towards it. If! fail! am to receive nothing but 


ridicule—of which I have received quite enough to satisfy any reasonable man 


already. But previously | require a guarantee from her Majesty s Government 
for its purchase of my secret for £300,000, in the event of my destroying the 
ship, and satisfying the four above named officers of the feasibility and practi- 
cability.of my plans. Lastly [ invite Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Byain Martin, 
Sir George burn, Colonel Chalmers, R. A., and Commander Coffin, R 
oy attend in another vessel and watch proceedings —London, Aug. 20, 
1 ” 

Tue Frontier System or Russis.—Accordi 


to an ment between 


China and Russia, an artificial desert, several miles broad, runs for about 3,000 


English miles along the Siberian frontier towards Chinese Tartary, which has 
tor its object to prevent the desertion of the respective subjects. This desert 
is lined on the ian as well as on the Chinese territory by armed frontier 
guards, arresting every person who should dare to walk over it, and delivering 
the same to the respective authorities for punishment. In order to facilitate the 
pursuit of fugitives, and to trace them with more certainty, the soil is levelled 
in spring, as far as its condition will allow it, with harrows and rakes, or co- 


and Captain Henderson, 


themselves that on this occasion I use a projectile. The kind liber-) 


Hoxsemansuir.—A Circassian noblemar, having lately 
given 4 Russian general a blew upon the face in Warsaw, took to flight on his 
| white charger, in order to reach the Prussian frontier. This noble beast clear- 
_ ed the distance of sixty leagues in twelve hours. Two mounted police agents 
_ who pursned were unable to overtake him, though they changed horses three 


‘limes. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 93-4 a 9 7-8 per cent, prem. 
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THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 
| The return to England of that fighting peacemaker, Lord Elienborough, will, 
in all probability give rise to much and varied discussion. It may be fairly ex- 
\pected that not only the immediate policy and action of his Lordship will be 
minutely examined, but that the general policy and action of Great Britain to- 
wards India will become the subyect of grave and lengthened animadversion. 
fo this, the presses of the whole civilised world are sure to be employed, and 
opinions of every complexion, feelings of every degree, and passions of every 
order will find vent through the medium of editorial pens, or through political 

/pamphiets. 

It is a fact but too well known that there is hardly a writer, of any country 
‘except the British Empire and its Dependencies,—and not a few even of those 


1844. 


| 
| 


vered with sand ; during winter the snow will show at once the track of the|40 are themselves British, who nas not inveighed in strong terms against the 
fugitive, to whom every possibility of escape is thus cut off. This arrange-| English dominion in India, agesnst her eagerness for its enlargement, her rapa- 
ment having — to work weil, has, no doubt, called into life the idea of| city whensoever she attained it, and against her manner of governing her Indian 
surrounding the western frontier of the empire in a similar manner by an artifi | possessions. ‘To ail this, as the members of her Government, or even indivi- 


cial desert, which, if the plan of it is only carried out even on a modified scale, 
will be the means of preventing smuggling much more effectually than cus 
toms’ lives and frontier guards hitherto did. The seclusion of Russia from the 
rest of the world will then be complete ; it must be admitted, that the though’, 
guiding its politics in maintaining the system once adopted, acts with a con- 
sistency which seems to guarantee the expected result, and the only ques- 
uuon remaining to be asked would be—if object is worth the means! 


Frankfort Journal: 
Vo.tarre.—Remember the prophet and precursor of that great reformation. 
Recall his 


so softly appareiled, his residence so delicately furnished 


See him in his study. It is hung with the portraits and needlework of sovereigns. | 


His portfolio is full of their correspondence. 
as of being a gentleman of the chamber. He delights to compare Louis the 
Fifteenth to Trajan. He will not bow to God, but he eri to Madame Pom- 
our. He receives a pension through her influence. e is enabled by her 

ty todisplay the ostentation he delights in. He drives out every day in 

a gilt coach with four horses. He insists upon the inhabitants of Ferney call- 
ing him Monseigneur.” He despises and tramples on “ the canaille.”” The 
main offence of Christianity, in his eyes, is, that it is a religion of the people ; 
the chief fault of the aposties, that they were not gentlemen. Yet this lux- 
urious lord, who sapped all the authority that was above and all the faith that 


He is proud of nothing so much) 


duals who have approved her course of action, have seldom offered reply, her 
very silence has been construed into a demonstration of the insolence of her 
rule, and of her consciousness that through her power and might only she is 
‘able to sustain her claims there. 

_ Now whether this be the result of ignorance, the consequence of seeing mat- 
ters as they are without having traced them from their first springs,—and this 
\we believe to be one great cause of the cavil which is so constantly kept up— 
or whether it may arise from the “ envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness,” arising from perceptions of the greatness to which British rule and 
influence has attained, and to which other countries of the old world have set 
‘up pretensions without being able to sustain them, we will not undertake to 
\provounce ; but of this we fee! satisfied, that a plain and natural series of 
events, of which, nevertheless, mere man could not be precognisant has led to 
\the present power and authority in British India, and we will go farther and say 
‘that, although we are not believers in Special Providences, according to the 
vulgar and limited sense of the term now so generally in use, we do believe 
that the finger of God is manifestly visible in that portion of His Divine go- 


was him, could write about the tyranny of monarchs and the evils of 
their sway. Hon. G. Smythe’s Historic Fancies. 
Vemice Revivinc.—The Venetians are permitted much more freedom than 
formerly, especially as regards speech, and in this point they have the advan- 
tage over their neighbours of Milan ; because their insular posi ion, their mur- 
muriugs and satires are disregarded ; whereas, if such were unnoticed in any 
portion of the Milanese territory, the mischief might spread to a wide extent, 
as a spark sets fire to atrain of gunpowder. For some years after the tinal 
evacuation of this city by the French, and the occupation of it by Austria, we 
were told that it displayed an extreme e of depression, and was real- 
ly a most forlorn-looking place. But tne present government is employing 
every means, and with success, to revive its trade. Venice, like Trieste, is 
made a free port, and ships of many nations are again in its ha:bour, giving ani- 
mation to the scene, and exciting renewed industry and enjoyment amongst! 
the people, who strike me a being en masse the merriest set | ever met ; they 
are all night Jong singing, as far as | can judge by the hours they keep me 
awake, not with songs ** most musical, most melancholy,’ but with cheerful 


ditties, never exchanged for brawls or skirmishes. 
Mrs. Ashton Yates’s Winter in Italy. 


‘vernment which is comprised in the history of British India. We can hardly 
understand the possibility—though numerous facts are against us—of any per- 
son of common sense and ordinary discernment taking up that history from its 
jearliest period, carefully noting the transactions in it and their causes, up to the 
present time, and failing to be impressed with admiration of the effects which 
jhave been produced. We care not for the party warmth, and the warpings of 
\preyudice which may find their way into such a history ; if it have been written 
honestly, however mistakenly, to such conclusions must it bring the common 
jsense reader, who studies it dispassionately, and with the desire to elicit truth. 
| We feel ourselves altogether inadequate to the clearing up of this great ques- 
tion, and should shrink from the presumption of undertaking to shed any light 
jupon it, but, as it is a question of morals as well as of politics, as i: involves 
‘considerations for individuals as well as for communities, and above all as it 
may possibly stir up others, far better informed, te correct our errors and give 
ithe desideratum of information which is so greatly required, we shall attempt a 


Josern Bonarars.-—A letter from Florence of the 3d states, that the bod 
of the ex-King of Spain (Joseph Bonaparte) was deposited in the vaults of the 
church of Santa Cruz, the temple of honour of the great men of Italy. [It 
had been exposed in state for eight days at his residence simply covered witha 
black dress, and bearing the cordon of the legion of onour, and the 
chain of the golden fleece. He is said to have left 15,000,0001, to his widow 
and daughter, who is married to her cousin, Prince de Mus son of Lu- 
cien . The mind of the ex-king had outlived the chilling effects of 
age, and his heart retained its pristine vigour. His conversation was inost 

e and full of intellect abounding in brilliant sallies, full of good-heart- 


rapid sketch of Anglo Indian history, with a view to shew that the general ac- 
| tion of Great Britain in that region has been honorable, sound, wise, and, con- 
_ sequently, successiul and permanent in its results. To elucidate this properly, 
ut will, however, be necessary to go back as far as the discovery of America by 
Cristoval Colun, for that is in trath the spring from which all other events con- 
jnected with the subject, have flowed. Colon or Columbus, it is true, never 
jreached India, though he sought for it; and all his adventures and transactions 
were on nearly the opposite side of the world’s circumierence ; but he was so 
directly the pioneer in the great work of geographical discovery and so power- 


, Tich in anecdote, and always deeply stamped with upright and elevated 
sentiments. He almost always spoke of France, and neither age nor exile had 
altered the warmth of his patriotism. He was a man of liberal ideas, and took 
great interest in their in France. His wishes for the happiness and 
glory of his country were as enlightened as they were sincere. 

Woop Pavements anp Fever.—At a late meeting of the Westminister 
Medical Society, Dr. Copeland drew attention to the probable extension of fe- 
ver in the metropolis from the extension of wood pavement. From his:state- 
ment it appeared, that, when wood paving was taken up for repairs, there might 
be observed, for several inches below the surface, the pores of the wood satu- 
rated with black matters, from the decomposing o substances which are 
carried down and absorbed with the water. ese, on further decomposition, 
would r very likely to ev te, ucing some subtile form of atmos- 
pheric which thoy be aided by the water employed in 
wetasing tha streets and falling from rain These, he considered, would great- 
ly extend and prolong the influence of that low form of typhoid fever which 
has been common in the metropolis. 

Tus Heartixss Man.—A it of the Hanoverian minister of finance, 


represented him with a roll in his left hand, and his ri 


the 


| ful an incentive to the operations of nautical skill, nay, he so immediately gave 
| mise to the particular adventure which gave India as a field to commerce by way 
of the oceau, that this subject could not be clearly raced out without assuming 
| era of Columbus as a starting pout. 

| Let it be understood then that the few consecutive articles which we purpose 
| to give on this subject are intended to shew the rise and progress of British 
power in India, and to vindicate the measures generally which have been adopt- 
ied by England in that region, both for her self-defence and the general good ; 
"without pretending to advocate the cause of every official personage who has 
| exercised authority there. The evils of individuals must not be carried to na- 
tional account, unless the nation have either authorised them or connived at 
them. 

| [tas strange but true that Agrieulturists are among the most tardy in acting 
_upon novel suggestions, and even in trying experiments upon a small scale, the 
object of which may be improvement of an important nature, but the modus 
operand: must unfortunately be a deviation from old established practice. Hence 


} 


pourtrayed—holding the badget in one hand, that whilst the artizan or the manufacturer so frequently presses forward to 
and with the other covering the defer. ‘opulence through some clever invention or some more excellent use of an old 
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one, ne, the farmer plods o on in the way pursued by bis father's Ta! hers, and remaius| Judgment. His Shakspeare characters display a splendid conception, but his 
in obseurity and mediocrity. We are drawn to this remark, by observing im a) Melantius, his Richelieu, and above all, his Werner, chiefly exhibit his original 
number of the (London) Economist an tof an mense produce of genius. Let no one, without exceeding great care, attempt the last where 
Wheat, tried on a small scale, even at the rate of forty quarters per acre. ‘This,)| Macready has played it, for it is one into whieh he has put human life and ac- 
which is actually startling, was the effect of planting single seeds at six inches)’ ition beyond the hopes and expectations of the poet who created it. Among 
apart, a laborious task perhaps, but amply repaid both by the saving of seed,) | ‘other valuable services to the stage we inust not forget that he has clearly per- 
and the amount of the crop. ceived the qualities of Miss Cushman, that excellent American actress, and 
This might have been slighted in the perusal, as one of many untried mst that he has fostered and will foster them to a bright maturity. She returns, we 
ders continually presented ; but fortunately it happened that another had tried) believe, to England with him,—probably to put her in the best way of culti- 
a similar experiment, with the seeds at four inches apart, and had gathered in! vating her very superior talents. 
proportion as 780 to 1 ; furthermore that his outside seeds were much more) The forthcoming novelties at this house, are the debit of Mr. Crisp from 
productive than the inner ones, thus slewiug that six inches apart is better than) Edinbargh, the new Burlesque of “ A Lad in the Wonderful Lamp,” and the 
four. In addition to these the |.test “ Economist’ gives a speech of a cele-, new Opera of “The Enchanted Horse,” of which we have spoken, under our 
brated landlord in Yorkshire, who shews that there is an unmeuse waste of seed Musical head. 
in the ordinary mode of sowing, expensive in itself and inimical to that panto Bowgry Taxarre.—* Putnam” is still lord of the ascendant, and he fills 
tiveness which yet the farmer is so anxious to obtain. ''the house, to repletion, every might. 
The experiments are such facts, and the observations are such arguments, as. leted thei 
the most headstrong cannot gainsay, and yet the farmers in general either dis-, 
“ iave departed, but the house fills wonderfully ; except indeed on Wednesday 
parage the attempts of those “who get these new-/fangled notions in their), apa? 
. night, when a couple cf dozen persons found their way there, in spite of the 
heads,”’ or they are afraid to try an experiment for fear of being reflected on by | 
; | ‘tempestuous weather, and these were amply repaid for their courage, for the 
those whose obstinacy they should despise. Surely the agricultural labour of} off th 
the present day is not the same as it was four, three, two, or one thousand years), ar 
‘ mutual and continuous 
ago, even on the part of the least moveable of such people, and if so, why was) fos eg ew: 
the first innovation ever countenanced! The path of art and of science is on-| Cricketer’s Chronicle. 
ward; man takes advantage of previous experience and acquirement, and is) ae 
continually advancing towards perfection. If in art, scieuce, literature, aud all GRAND MATCH OF CRICKET FOR $1,000 A SIDE, BETWEEN 
that adorns and ennobles life, why not in that which supports it! If the world) &LEYEN MEMBERS OF THE ST. GRORGE'S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK, AND 


is to inerease in population, but there be no improvement in the art or means), PEAYERS OF Abi CANADA, 
to sustain it, it is evident that a day may be predicated in which all must arrive UU Teaders will remember that the St. George's Creket Club put forth a 


at astand-still. Fortunately we are permitted to see that the two conditions challenge, immediately after the return of its members from Toronto in August 


proceed together, and we have abundant proof that with industry acting prompt- last, to play “ any Ejeven players in Canada, for any sum from $100 to $1000.” 
This challenge was accepted by the Toronto Cricket Ciub, who claimed also 


ly upon knowledge, food will be increased to an indefinite but exceedingly large, 
extent, commensurate with the demand for it. {!t only requires that those ‘° play for the largest stake named, appointed their own day, and ef course 
whose peculiar vocation it is 3 to supply it, should be awakened at once to their||"e"? “ find the Eleven players of Canada. This last has been done after the 
duty and their interest. following manner the players are Messrs. Ww ilson and Thompson of Guelph, 
in: io Mr. Kingston, Mr. Birch and Mr. Freeling of Montreal, and Messrs. 
tho sont, rently. af. ‘Maddock, Phillpotts, Robinson, Winckworth, French, and Barber, of Toronto. 
These ail duly arrived in New York on Monday morning, and on the following 
Tuesday (Sept. 24th) the play was commenced on the ground of the St. 
degrte.to the goes. It has boon shown pretty cleariy, that to them it may be per-|) George's Cricket Club The morning was most propitious, the wickets 
mitted to travel at the rate of a halfpenny per mile in vehicles at once neat and) at 11 bei 
convenient, though uot perhaps at the tremendous speed for which some of the|| bat. th d t to 
Railroad cunveyances are so remarkable. Even in this country it is, we thinly - fret 
demonstrable that the rates may be considerably reduced without material they may be said to have made ent inning. 
jury to the revenues of the companies. The Americans are proverbiably if not) Wright 
aud. being, and Groom, and amounted in all to 82 rons, including 11 byes and 6 wide balls. 
attainment they will readily avail themselves of it. See the tmmense increase gad began bitter 
of travelling from this city to Albany, to Bostou, and to Philadelphia, which 
has been consequent of the reduction of late years from the old fares to the 
be ‘party, had the nusfortune to be put out without a run—1 wicket down, 8 runs. 
poapees ones, and they will yet bear it. | Birch was the next to fall, being cleverly caught at the slip by Bage—2 wick- 
QT We have just learnt that Mr. Dempster, the” i/avorite ballad vocalist, is! els, 17 rans. Barber next had his stulnps shattered by Wright, after a short 
about to give a short series of Concerts in his peculiar style, and doubtless he! inning—3 wickets, 20 runs. Sharpe was prostrated by Wright, after making 
will draw crowds of admising auditors, for there is beauty mingled with admi- 12 rans, one of which was a tour—4 wickets, 36 runs. Much expectation in 
rable simplicity and feeling in his manner of singing ballad music. We refer! Phillpotts was defeated throug his knocking down his own wicket—5 wickets, 
our readers to his advertisement. (37 runs. Winckworth had al! this time mamtained his bat, and bade fair to 
carry it through the inning, but he was unfortunately run out—6 wickets, 40 
/runs. Robinson was next put out by leg before wicket—7 wickets, 40 runs. 
The ‘Drama. Freeling, a free batter and an active player, made several good hits including 
Parx Tueatre.—The great histrionic spirit of the age has brought his|'2 threes, but Dudson at length caught him at the cover point—9 wickets, 57 
American visit toa close. He retires from among us, perhaps for ever, and it/'runs. French batted handsomely and made a good four hit, but in the end 
is doubtful whether the present generation may see his like again. An excep-| Groom took his middle stump—9 wickets, 66 rans. Finally, Thompson was 
tion has been taken against actors in general that, with all their apparent excel-| bowled out by Wright, and Maddock brougat out ais bat. In the beginning of 
lencies im the rd/e for which they are best adupted, they are not generally men) this innimg, the St. George's men did not field very well, some of the balls 
of deep discrimination, but owe their success to the accident that the parts they| escaping between their legs, but as the play advanced they improved. The 
sustain are suitable to their own original idiosyneracies ; in proof of which it is innings were completed at 1.58, and it consisted of 32 overs of 6 each. 
advanced that many a celebrated actor is altogether ignorant of dramatic litera. Play was not renewed till 3 o'clock, when the St. George’s men took the 
ture, and that some really never read any portion of a drama in which they| but. The batting on their part was good—more than commendably so—but on 
have actually to sustain an important position, except their own text and the/ the other hand the bowling of Winckworth, French, and Sharpe, wae excel- 
cues Admit this, but the very fact of succeeding under such citcumstances)'lent, and the fielding of the Canadian party was superb. Up to the time of 
stews the readiness with which the actor seizes the general spirit, as the piece ‘sunset, 38 overs were bowled, and only 61 runs were made, with 9 wickets 
proceeds, and adapts his own part so as to harmonise with the whole and to| down. The Canadians run, stop, catch, and throw io beautifully, and it is a 
give life and vigor to the performance. But the remark is still less appropriate), iperfect treat to witness it. Barber, at the point, deserves the warmest praise, 
when we come to consider actors of great versatility and extensive range. and Thompson, Freeling, Phillpotts, and Birch, were sure dependencies at their 
These, we conceive, must have studied them au fond, and must be allowed to| several posts. 
possess fine discrimination. If the remark apply at all, it must be towards the! There was some dissatisfaction expressed by several of the spectators as to 
mere dull plodding actor who is content to repeat his task in any role, who has) the correctness of the judgment given by the umpires in the cases of Wright, 
no consciousness of talent, and hardly a latent desire for applause ; but even||Ticknor, and Tinson; but however we may be of opinion thereon, we know 
such a one is a rarity, for the love of fame is universal except in the merely im-||that their judgment is absolute, and we give it as delivered. 
becile. The fact is that actors are placed almost exclusively amongst them-|| Wednesday was a day of incessant rain, and there was not any play, but on 
selves, they acquire an esprit de corps, they utter conventional language, and | /Thursday—a fine cricketer’s day—the match was brought to its termination. 
the common places of the many are carried to the account of ail. But Mr.) Wild and Bage resumed the bats. Wild made a two hit, and there was one 
Macready is a great and distinguished exception from all this. Lorn to mo-|'wide ball given, but in a shor. time Winckworth took Wild's middle stump, 
derate affluence, educated in a solid and scholarlike fashion, imbued with a and Bage brouglt owt his bat without a run. The condition of the inning was 
strong love of his profession, deeply read in dramatic lore, largely experienced) |i wicket down, 15 runs, 2 for 14,3 for 20, 4 for 25, 5 for 30, 6 for 31, 7 for 
in stage effect, constantly exercising his excellent judgment, and liberally dis- 42, 8 for 44, 9 for 55, and 10 for 64. The Canadians were therefore 18 ahead 
pensing from his means. Mr. Macready is not only a noble benefactor to the) at the end of the first innings of both. 
stage, but a splendid exemplar of histrionic powers governed by reflection and|) On Thursday, at 11 40 A. M., the Canadians went in for thet second in- 
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nings, Winckworth and Maddock—their best batsmen—taking the lead. ‘ike who have now played against them, would admit the same i asked jor ais 
success of the party at this inning was neither so yreat as at the former in-; candid opimons. The absence of Mr. Wheatcroft, we conceive. » 
ning, nor indeed near so great as was geverally expected. But then the St. counted for the loss of 23 runs. He isa sa’e and steady player, | yave 
George's wen fielded this time in most admirable style, so much so as to stand been put im alter the firet wicket of the St. George's party went dowa, oad bis 
well in comparison with the fine fielding of the (auadians on luesday, and to play would have chenged the whole course of thé game, ind pendently of tra 
elicit from their generous autugonists tokens of warwest admiration. Wright. oan batting. ; 

and Groom bowled capitally, and the Long slip, Dudson, did not permit asin ‘The Cansdian gentlemen, however, well deserve rela, and we be. 
gle bye in the whole inning. Winckworth and Phillpotts made each a fair lieve will wear them gracefully. We hear that the St (ieorue’s party offered 


seore, but the rest were of small amount. On ihe side of the St. George's to play them again immediately, and that they dechacd the challenge. In this 
party, Wheatcroft did not make his appearance, tut Mr. Marsh was placed at) they resolved rightly ; if such a thing is to take place at all, it is better that it 
the Long slip in his stead. There were seven wide balls delivered during) should be at a future period. 
pe 
this inning, by Groom, and the following is the general result :—1 wicket for Before we close this subject we may be permitted to sav a word of remon- 
11 runs, 2 for 24, 3 for 31, 4 for 31, 5 tor 31, 6 for 32, 7 for 32, 8 jor 45, 9 for strance against playing this uwoble game for wagers. |i is « :nanly athletic ex- 
53, and 10 for 63. {i lasted :iil 1.53 P. M ercise, in tivelf calculated to generate and susia no the best (cvlines between 
At 2.33 P. M., the St. George’s men assumed the bat for the closing innings! friendly antagonists and to cultivate the noblest faculties of the human mind ; 
ue bot when it allows money to interfere as a motive to exertion it 
of the mateh : they had to contend against 81, being the 18 ahead at the for- sinks from its high position. It then irritates the temper. debases the desiree, 
mer inning and the 63 just made. ‘This was by no means a formidable score, degrades the character of the sport, and sets the parties at enmity with each 
but unfortunately, in all this time Wheatcroft had not appeared on the ground. other. We know that the case above is an exception from the general rule, 
He is esteemed one of the best aud steadiest batsmen in the club, and is al- tb here and in England, but we caunot suffer the deviation, though perhaps 
t of | tinued solitary one, to be passed in silence, fur right sorry should we be (hat anything 
ways put in early to the play: besides which, in the event of his Continued ab-) nicht occur to retard or prevent the cultivation of this most excetlent amuse- 
sence the St. George's party must play one short of the complete number, 45) ment and exercise. 
the law of Cricket prohibits a substitute at the bat, although it permits one, | *,* Considering the promiment position taken by this journal with reenect 
under restrictions, in the fielding. There was no help for it, however, though) to the manly exercise of Cricket, it may possibly be expected that we should 
it was sufficient to damp the spirits of the party going in. Torner and Syme oiler a few observations, dependent of the report, ou tis very interesting 
cs j, and at Gret the success was so great that the opinions were 2 to 1, match. We are not about to dispute decisions, but, supposing for a moment 
com 


imimnediatey 


that they were erroneous, we have three remarks to make, touching three of the 
in favour of the St. George's men. They made 25 runs before they parted! St. George’s nen who were sentenced “ out” by the umpires ; yet we do ne 


company, against the spiendid bowling of Winckworth, French, and Sharpe. more than bare justice in asserting that the umpires on both sides were honest, 
But from that time fortuve materially changed, and the wickets fell fast, though! upright, independent, and ivtendin : correctly. First, Wright was given “out"’ 
they received good support from R. Tickuor, Wild, and Bage) When Groom, as caught, wuen it is said that the ball neither struck his bat nor is lower arm, 
was bowled out by Winckworth there was no Wheateroft to succeed him, and) |>Ut My las knee, aud bounded off to the punt. Wright is that meekest of 
9 k men, that if the slightest shade of doubt existed, he would give * ont, 
therefore the St. George s party were obliged to yield the game with 9 wickets)|),.6 on this oceasion even he gave vent to his surprise. and something border- 
down. The following is the state of the play :—l! wicket for 25 rons, 2 for|jing on auger; but not at the wicket: be gave up promptiy to the umpire, #s 
30, 3 for 36, 4 for 36, 5 for 36, 6 for 36, 7 for 41,8 for 51, and 9 for 58.\\every cricketer sbould. Secondly, John Ticknor was given ** out,” “leg be- 
Doubts were expressed on the field, pretty largely, as to Tinson’s being « ut||fore wicket ;"’ now, in this case it was asserted on the field, that the ball touech- 
“ leg before wicket" but it was a sentence, consequentiy there is no more to be) (ed his bat first and then turned on his leg ; and even supposing that * +f 
. : . leg had not been there, the ball would have come on the wicket, yet we know 
said. The Match was finally lost by 23 runs. ’ that when the ball has once touched the hat, the striker has a richt to interpose 
The following is the score of the game :-— 


any part of his person Jui hes hand to prevent it from striking the wieket.” 


CANADIANS. | Very properly be a: unce gave up his bat. Tuirdly—and we want to uinpress 
FIRST INNINGS SECOND INNINGS his instance both ou wicket-keepers and umpires— I inson was given ** out, 
Winckworth, ran out........... 12 bowled by Wrght..........-.. 14)" stumped by Phillpotts.” Mr. Phillpotts is one of the ab!est wicket-kecpers we 
Wilson, b. by Wright........... 0 b by Groom.........-.---. ... Ojj/have ever seen—prompt, fearless, and sure. Those very characteristics have 
Birch, 4 Bage, b. Groom........ 5 c. Tumer,b. Wrght........ ..-- in him a mode of wicket keeping which few venture to imitate, and 
Barber, b. by Wright... .....-. b. by ts really so uncommon that umpires may well be apt io forget that 11 is 
Sharpe, b. by Do 12 b. by Do ner ee ae ithe Laws of Cricket. He is continually either crouched down with his hands 
Phillpotts, 13} around the feet of the stumps, or leaning over the wicket for the ¢arliest chance 
Robinson ‘leg Wright. getting hold of the ball. In the case of Tinson he was supposed by imany tobe 
Maddeck, not oat b. by Groom... over when le caught the bail on the batsman’s side of the wicket, and 
Freeling, c b ‘Wright. not out.... 7) /actually stumped towards himself. ‘Timsou had reached out to meet we bail, 
French, ote Wright o}jaud his hind foot was, very probably, outside the crease ; that inatvers not: he 
3)|was put “ out,” and we quote tie following law, bemg the new 35th, or the old 
Thompson, b. by Wright.... .... 7 leg before wicket............-- : P 
ves 9 for Ais consolation, and tor the information of wicket-keepers and mmpires 
general :—‘ The wicket-keeper shail stand at a reasonale distance behind 
\\the wicket, and shall not move ull the ball be out of ihe bowlers hand, am 
cececeee not by any noise incommode the striker; aud, if any pert of his person 
Fist Tunings Ibe over or before the wicket, although the ball hit it the striker shall not be 
ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. Literarn Notices. 
Wheatcroft, bv. by Winekworth... 9 not on ground—a lost bat... —|\gan, M.D.—Ldited by D. M. Reese, M.D.—New York Harper & Brother — 
Wright, c. Barber. b. French.... 4 b. by French.............-.-- 3}| Chis 1s an important work, not only to the faculty, but, carefuily used, to prvace 
J. icknor, leg before Wicket. O b. by Sharpe. ‘families and individuals. It treats on Antacids, Astringents, Antispasmedies, 
Bron by “es ~ Cathartics, Caustics, Emollients, and all the numerous specifics supplied from 
Freeling,b. Winckworth Wiuckworth, b. Sharpe - the Puarmacopae. The editor has added many uselul votes, aod has render- 
Groom, c. Thompson, b. French.. 0 b. by Winckworth........-.-.- Oiled this a highly valuable publication. 
Wild, b. by Winckworth ........ Maddock, b. Sharpe.......-- Buackwoon's Magazine, ror Seeremper, 1844.—The Ameri- 


6), 
Important Canava.—We have received from Montreal papers of the 
5) 24th inst. 
64|| It appears that the Provincial Parliament has been lissolved, and a new elec- 
___|\tion ordered. On this crisis in the affairs of Canada, the Montrcal Herald, « 
Total 12g) lovalist organ, utters the following remarks 
|| We are on the eve of a general election, which must be the most important, 
The umpires on Tuesday were Mr. R. Wailer, of Philadelphia, for the Ca-\\in its results, of any that has taken place, since Canada, by becoming a British 
nadian players, and Mr. H. Russell, of Brooklyn, for the St George's Club {Province, ceased to be a despotically governed dependence of France, and ob- 
Mr. Waller being obliged to return home on Thursday evening Mr. Conolly, of||tained that free representative form of constitutions! sel! government, whelt 
Quebec, became the Canadian Umpire, and Mr. H. Russeil continued his office Great Britam alone enjoved, or could bestow. However the Baldwin-Laion- 
: 7 h Mr. Powell, of To-||2!@* faction may strive tu hide the fact, whatever * fantastic (ricks” they may 
for the St. George's men. ‘The markers throughout were Mr. Powell, play off, there are,in truth, only two great political parties to be found in Cana- 
ronto, for the Canadians, and Mr. A. D Paterson of this Journal, for the St. pe 
George’s Club. te | Ist. Those who—whatever their imperial politics, Whether Tory, Whig, or 
With regard to the parties playing nothing could be more honorable or just Radical—sincerely love the mother country,and its monarchical institutions,and, 


than the conduct of the Canadian gentlemen throughout the entire Match ; ea ge oY the integrity of the empire,to which they are proud 


they never offered the slightest factious objection, they demandes no more (han|! “ond. Those who—whatever their pretensions and lip-loyalty—seek, by revo- 
the laws of Cricket set down, and they were bound to act up to the letter of] lutionising our constitution,and degrading the legitimate power of the Soverciyn, 
those laws for the sake of others besides themselves who might have important||to separate Canada from Great Britain, and either set up for themselves, or pet!- 
interest in the game. Their claim to the game in the defection of Wheatcrofi| tion (contemptible as they are ') to be admitted, as 4 state, into the neighLouring 
was perfectly just, All minor distinctions are now up, in these two grana 
veapect to merits, as Cricketers, of all we have seen thus far, we take the bold||ciasses in our population, andthe result of the approaching election, will go fax 
stand to assert that the St. George's Club of New York is superior to any Cludj|to decide, for at least, the fate of ourselves and our children 

om this coptinent, and we doabt not that many, perhaps all, of the gentlemen!’ The new Parliament is ordered to meet on the 12th of November next. 
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1 The Anglo American. 
Music and Minsical Intelligence. spectable part, that his spirit could not brook the outrage, and he accordingly 
vg | abandoned the company, thus depriving them of the advantage of his extraor- 
Me. H. First Musicat Sorree.—This celebrated vocalist, dinary talents. 
ig most elegant and chaste in style of all who are now living, gave the first pub-| Ireeconcr.sste Enmrry.—The hatred between the late kings of Prussia 
a4 lie specimen in America of his splendid talents, on Monday evening last, at ay pm —- by the ape had pty: boys, and was carried on 
the Apollo Saloon. He selected for the entertainment portion of the Song* Frederick, My brother the sergeant,” and. Frederick, George, My 
of Dibdin for the first part, and his second was a miscellaneous selection ; he brother the dancing master." When the king of Prussia was on his death-bed 
: also accompanied himself upon the Pianoforte. We had not heard this de. and was surrounded by his queen, his sons, &c. he asked the priest, “ Must I, 
lightful vocalist for many years,yet were without any painful anticipations as to to go to Paradise, forgive all my enemies?” On receiving for answer that 


. that h |without it it was impossible, he turned round to his queen, and said, “ Well 
the condition of his voice, or the quality of his talents cee ee enw |\then Dorothy write and tell your brother I forgive him for all the injury he has 


My in the strength of his life, and that he had sedulously continued to cultivate! done me’ Yes, tell him I forgive him ; but wait till I am dead.” 
his excellent taste. The event justified our expectations; we found him in| p).. Berren ran a Dozenx.—Lord Eldon told Miss Ridley, Lord El- 
‘y easy, clear. flow of voice, smooth and even in tone, rich and round in quality) don’s niece, that the Kin , speaking to the archbishop, Dr. Charles Manners 
ae of voice, remarkably distinct in articulation, and giving the text of the compo (Sutton, of his large family, used the expression, “ I believe your grace has 


sition without any meretricious ornaments; his graces were the sweet and better than a dozen.’ “No, sir,” said the archbishop, “ only eleven." 
flexible utterance of his tones with an occasional short and tasteful turn at the | Well.” replied the king, “ is not that de/ter than a dozen !” 


; close of a strain. He hardly ever gives a shake except at the closing of his Seeakine ro tHe Lerrer.—There was a division in the Cabinet about the 


last verse or elsewhere when the genius of the composition obviously requires 
it. 


Of the songs selected by him, the brightest gem was the favourite of every. men called “The Hibernia Greens.” 


lover of baliad, “Tom Bowling,” in which he revelled in all the luxury of the 
rich barytone voice, so flexible and melodious in him. His delivery of it was 
also tender, that the sympathy in the subject was equally as intense as the de~ 


light in the melody. [t was universally and enthusiastically eucored. Among) | 


other pleasing and curious compositions by Dibdin he gave “The Can of 
Grog,” in which the motif of the “ Rule Britannia” was regularly and beavti 


fully wrought up in the accompaniment. Another exceedingly sweet song was, 
one, the words of which, by Waller, are well known ; “Go, lovely Rose.”)) 


This was sung with most delicate taste by Mr. Phillips, who had again the op- 


portunity of delivering the finest notes of his scale, and was again loudly en-_ 


“Right of Search.” Sir James Graham refused to sign the treaty, as he con- 
tended the “ Right of Search” ought to remain an ‘“ open question.” 

verpure ciav.”—In Pennsylvania there is a detachment of Irish- 
his wouldn't be a bad title for the con- 
\tributors to the Repeal Fund 


PARK THEATRE. 
| NP ONDAY EVENING, September 30, 1844,—1st night of the new Opera of “ The En- 
chanted Horse,” Music by Mr Jones, and principal characters by Madame OTTO 
jand Mr. JONES, being the first night of their Engagement,—after which the Farce of 
| Raising the Wind,” Jeremy Diddler by Mr. W. H. CRISP, from the Theatre Royai 
| Edinburgh and Duoiin, being his Ist appearance in America, together with other Enter- 
tainments 

TUESDAY —2d night o: ‘‘ The Enchanted Horse,” and other Entertainments. 

WEDNESDAY—1st night of the Romantic Burlesque of “A Lad in the Wonderful 
ie as now performing in London with great applause. 

THURSDAY—34 night of “The Enchanted Horse,” and 2d night of “A Lad in the 

| Wonderful Lamp.” 
FRIDAY—* The Enchanted Horse,” and “ A Lad in the Wonderful Lamp.” 


cored. Two other fine old songs were heard with great satisfaction by the au- QL pioN NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 


dience, namely, the “ Down among the Dead wen,” and “* The best of all good 
company,” both of which are of lively character, although the former is alto- 
gether a minore, and the latter partly so. But we might go on, descanting on 
every song given by this delightful vocalist ; suffice it that the entertainment 
was over tov soon fur our wishes. 

We were precluded from attending his second concert on Wednesday even- 
ing, and that of last night must necessarily be deferred by us till next week, 
but in the meantime, we most strongly recommend every critic in vocal talent, 
to go and listen to his strains. j 

Mr. Jones’ New Orers.—We have had the great satisfaction of hearing! 
several of the airs, duets, and choruses of Mr. Jones’ opera “ The Enchanted 
Horse,” which is forthcoming shortly at the Park Theatre. Sweetness, rather 
than difficulty is the principal character of the composition; the passages are 
smooth, flowing, elegant, and not unfrequently very touching. It has also the 
relish of occasional liveliness, and the concerted pieces have eleven harmonies. 


The principal parts, we understand, will be taken by Mesdames Otto, Knight,|| 


and Messrs. Jones, S. Pearson and Andrews. 


Darieties. 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 
The late Bishop Horsley, as proud a prelate as ever lived—a bold assertion. 
by the bye, yet true—coming out of the Palace of St. James's on a levee day, 


inquired in a haughty manner, as he made towards his carriage—" Has any-, 
bedy seen my fellow?” ‘ No,” cried a bystander, ‘“ Curse me if | ever saw) 


commencement of 1833; they are in good order and will be sold ata reasonable 
jra'e. Address D. B, at this Office St.28-4/. 


Gazer BRITAIN AND AMERICA.—LAW AGENCY —THOMAS WARNER, No. 
| 18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor aad Coun- 
se! in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to inform his frends and the Public generally, that hehas 
just returned from «4 business tour through England, Wales awl Scotland. That from 
|having been for several years engaged in the practice of the Law in London. and for the 
past six years similarly engaged in New York, he flatters himself he is fully competent 
to conduct such Law business in England and parts adjacent, as persons from 
Country, and their descendants, may wish to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 
on bis recent journey made arrangements with somo of the most eminent Lawyers in 
various parts of England ana Scot.and, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 
efficient Agents and Correspondents in |hose placos 

T. W. therefore begs to offer luis services to Europeans and others, who may ~~ 
lfessional assistance, in relation to any kind of legai business in the Old World, as- 
|sures such as may choose to favour him with their patronage, that the most unexcep- 
j/tionable references wil! be furnished, if required, and every necessary guarantee given 
\that business Confided to tis care wiil be attended to, andconducted with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on ihe most reasoaabie terms. $t.26-3m. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—In June, 1835,ROBERT BREMNER, (a Blacksmith), and 

MICHAEL BREMNER, (a Baker), both natives of Aberdeenshire, arrived at Quebec 
from Aberdeen, and the jatter—Michael—bhas not since been beard of by his relations in 
|Scotland. The other brother Robert, from Quebec went to Upper Canada, and from 
jthence to the State of New York, and was, when he last wrote, to-his relatives, in May 
1837, resident in the City of New York. 
| Jt the said Robert and Michael Bremner, or either of them, be alive they are request- 
led to communicate with their brother Peter Bremner, Wellington Bridge, Aberdeen, or 
with Mr. Johnston, care of Messrs. Strachan & Scott, 31 Broad St., New York; and any 


| person who can give information as to the brothers is requested to communicate as 


above. 
|| New York, September 28, 1844. 


St.28-8t. 


EXITIBITION, 
THE END OF THE WORLD. 
AN ORIGINAL PAINTING. 
F A VERY LARGE SIZE wich Colossa) Figures, painted and lately finished byF. 
Anelli, in New York. 
Exhibition wow open, at Apollo Rooms, 410 Broadway, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., and 
from 7 to 10 P.M. 


| SEB SSSEEBE SE 


your fellow wn ali my life ; nor has anybody else, I believe.” ‘This quibble has) "Admission 25 cents. Sp.21-Im. 
been appreciated by Prince Hoare, in the first act of “ The Three and The’ ~iNeLEMEN'S LEFT OFF WARDROBE.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be ob- 
Deuce.” | — or Families who UEVINGTYN 00 
Garnick’s parsimony has been a subject of much discussion. He gave a din- a 5S Zoacen the Post Office, or otherwise, will receive prompt attention. $p.2i-1m* 
ner at his lodgings, to Fielding, Macklin, Havard, Mrs. Cibber, and some|~~ AAS CHHAMBBEERR,, 
others. Vails (presents) to servants being then much in fashion, most of the, ( Former! Conductor to Dubos 4 Stodart,) 
company gave Garrick’s man, David, (a Welshman), something at parting: PIANO F - aS an hak CTURER, 
some a shilling, some half-a-crown, &&c., whilst Fielding very formally slipped 
m a piece of paper in his hand, with something folded up in it. When the com-| N.B.—All Piano Fortes soid at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action of 
re pany were all gone, David seeming to be in high glee, Garrick asked him how} aap clisante. Mag: tt-ém. I 
J much he got. “I can’t tell you, sir,” said Davy, “here is half-a-crown from BOSTON, P wWEEKLY PAPERS. LONDON 
Mrs. Cibber—Got pless hur !—here is a shilling from Mr. Macklin, here is tw Gan, 
W from Mr. Havard, and here is something from the poet—Got pless hur merry FOR SALE AT THE EARLIEST MOMENT, AT «7 
a if heart!” By this time David had unfolded the paper, when to his great hit | THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, a 
f ishment he saw that it contained no more than one penny! Garrick felt net-, No. 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. (Ag.17-2m. } 
tled at this, and next day spoke to Fielding about the impropriety of jesting; ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4ih Avenue, (Union nare), N.Y., has al : 
with a servant. ~Jesting!” said Fielding, with seeming surprise, “so species and varieties, also, hardy Hlerbacious 
ij from it, that I meant to do the fellow a real piece of service ; for had I given serene Aad man Srateiies a supplied at the lowest rates. of choice J 
4 him a shilling or half-a-qrown I knew you would have taken it from him ! but}! N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, é&c. de 
7 by giving him only a penny I knew he had a chance of calling it his own !” —— supplied with experienced » and of charscter with ple ‘ 
It is said of de Vega, Bishop of AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late ‘Nicholson,) 
Jt to explain one is sonnets, whic j p sai often read, but ne- respectfully begs to announce that it is lis intention to give uction on ute. 
ver understood. Lope took up the sonnet, and after reading it over and over| 
F idn’ so bes F d ul licati be made at Si Godone, Music Store 
ond or the plain Lope, to confess his PARTMENTS, &c.—Very superior accommodations, wita or without board, may be 
H plagiarism from the following line : in this city, by applying either at 137 H ., or at the Office of this ” 
: Like those of angels, few and far between.—Grave. Journal Ag. 24. “ 
Like angel's visite, few, and far between.—Pueasunes or Hors. || J, 4; TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beckman strects,) Ne 
A performer at one of the theatres who had been accustomed to perform Jobbing of every dese qnecuted om the meet rensenahie teem. 
Rooms fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
Cock, in Hamlet, woe 20 extremely mortified at being deprived of this very May 


The Anglo American, 581. 


INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
UNDERSIGNED, Propzietor of the Marie Teiegraph Fiags, and Semaphoric 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand sali oi American vessels, lwciud-| 
ing the Government Vessels of War and Keve.uc Cutters, iuforms the Commercial,, 
Mercantile, and ‘I'rading imerests of New York, that he is vow reacy to furnish sets of 
Tesegrapa Flags, with Vesigoating Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships,| 
pees Brigs, Schooners, S:oops, and Steamboats, tor Fifteen dollers, compiete for cun-| 
ve a. 
Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 


1844. 


pose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys-|. 


the 

tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Leeorr, of the Teregrapts in 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highiands, it is contemplated to furnish the several 
Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, bv which meaus, the earties: information of 
vessels’ arrivals will be anvounced from the offing, and the Telegra; h \ umbers displaye : 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. } 


Vessels ou approaching the land from Sea, ure requested to hoist their Conversation | 


Piag, and show their Telegraph Designating Nuimbers, and to keep them flying until they) 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) wii! be furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 

jon of the Marine Telegraph Vlags, gratuitously. 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, ana Signa! Books in constant readiness by A. A. 
Legget, Merchants’ kxchar ge, ond by undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor's Office, 
67 Wail-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprictor. | 

New York, Sept.|., 1844. 

OU? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’, 
below—Brigs’, alone. Sp. 7. 

BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FORK GENERAL EDUCATION, 

422 HOUSTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY i 

Rey. R. T. HUDDARY, Masten. | 

UE Summer Vacation will terminate on Monday, Sept. 2d, at which Lime the pune-) 
tual attendance of the Pupils is requested. 


A CARD. 

Mr. HUDDART takes the present opportumny of informing ius fnends, and those I’a-, 
rents who may be about selecting a School for their sons, that he will remove iu the) 
course of the ensul winter to Fourteenth-st., within a few doursof Union Square, 
between University Place and Fifth Avenue, where a building has just been erected tor) 
him, which, when completed, wii) forin one of the best arranged and most extensive ex-| 

1 for Education in the City. The pians, prepare. expressly to suit his wishes, 
will be found to combise every acc dation, conv oe, and comfuit that can be} 
oesired, and such as the experience of more than twelve years has suggested. Ihe si-} 
tuauion is probably the most eligible which coud have been selected for the purpose, as) 
regards health and facility of accens : al! tue advantages of good lnstractors and ear | 
sors will be available, whilst the benefits of a country residence will be gained by tue 
out-door Athletic Exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play ground. The Gym- 
nasium, Drill-room tor Physical Education, datts, &c., be on « scale suitable the} 
rest of the Establishment, and such, as those who are acquainted with Mr. Huddari's; 
views on this subject, nay have full confidence in recommending to thet: {friends 

The Institution is intended chiefly for Boarders, o ‘imited number, however, of Day 
Scholars and Day Boarders will be received ; the latter of whom will be treated in al) 
respects as the regular Boarders,they musi remain throughout the day at the School, be 

to the same di-cipiine ana control, end be allowed to return home the 
evenings, and then up to 4 certain age, under the charge of an assistant. 

To those parents who are aware oj the many difficulues which exist in bringing up 
voys in the city, and who weil know hat Lhe Streets are Lhe prolific source trom wich 
sauch banetul | and example are derived, this pian will no doubt prove acce 


bie. 
TERMS. 
For Boarders $400 per Annum, including every expense, except Music and Oil Paint! 


ing. 
"For Boys under ten years of age $300 per Anwum : these have been (he terms un:formly 


since the School has been in operation, and wil! remain the same, except where al 


there are two or more from the one family, in which case a reduction is made. Afver his 
removal Mr. Huddart’s charge for DAY BOARDERS will be $50 per querter of Twelve! 
weeks, which w nclude the wide course of Instruction taught at the School, toga: hen) 
with accom hments of French, Spanish, and Vocal Music, but not lustramenta! 
Music, Drawing or Vi) Painting. 
For those r ten years of age $35 per quarter, with the same advantages. 
Day Scholars $30 per quarter, without any reference to age. 


A Prospectus containing full information as to the course of study, system adopted.|| 
outfit required for Boarders, and other pariiculars interesting to Parents may be obtuined|' gous, put to have a strong influence on (ve beallny or diseased 


Ag. 24-2t. 


at any time on application at Mr. Hudaari’s present resicence. 
MeGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situeted near the intersection of Whites’ and G 
, on the site of the old Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGUR, 

And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire Goop FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodtous, well lighted, and 
well wonsiiated 's, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 
iunmediate direction of the proprietor, who has eodeavoured in all its internal arrange- 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort ano 
pleasure of ts. e lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appo: tioned into Parlors with sieeping rooms and Closets at- 
tached. They are situxted in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
r ment are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 


York. 
In each He ing the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and | confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 


KAon, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
Segars in ail theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 
ure? acce. Ap. 20-ly. 


| yee MONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR re-pectiully announces to the citizens of 
New York on the eve of visiting Moutteai, \ovetier with his Canadian Patrons, that 
ue is prepared at al) hours to accommodate the trvv« llirg public. His viends are of the 
first quality, his Liquors, Wines, &c, of the prewier vrends. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
blers, and every tancy drink on demand. Lovsiers, Oy ters, Turtle, &c., received every 
Friday per Express iiue. Mr. P. having been to the Lu>iness forsome years, fistters him- 
‘seif he can meet the wishes of the most fastidiou. 

Two Billiard Booms are attached to the 1 cit, being the only ones in Montzeal. 
| Ag.3-3m 


LET COMMON SENSE HA\E WEIGHT. 
COSTIVE and DYSENTERIC time, with (oi, -owgn and sore throat in Childs 
in some cases Scarlet Fever, and with Complaints and Scarlet Ra 
with Swe ling and Tumors of the neck. 
in these complaints no remedy can be compared to (ho BRANDRETH PILLS, andit 
1s soleran duty on the part of parents to thei they have recourse to them 
jatonece, if given at the commencement, iheie ecu ve bo lear as to the result, and at 
any period of the disease, there is no mecicine whici, will exercise @ more health-re- 
slong power. 
in Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dyseni sy, Unc dose should be sufficiently large 
remove imorbvid accumulations, aad the Pills heve« the further good effect to restore 
‘bealthy secretions in these important orge: >, ond the regular distrmbulion of 
biood from the head, liver, and other paris ; in fect will equalize the circulation, by the 


| abstraction of the impure humors from (he s)siem generally. 


In affections of the throat and bowcis, | vaunot loo strongly recommend the external 
use of the BRANDRETH LINIMEN (1, «ill eapeditethe cure. There is ne 
joutward remedy at all to be compurcd to Lins Linimeut, which hes the effect of 
out inflammation wherever it isappiied. lucases of Peve: end Ague the BRANDR. 
PILLS are vever-faiing cure, hist dose svould be large, suflicient to have brisk 
effect, atterwards two Pills night ana imeriing, cold Pemmyroyal tea,a cup full, 
oay two or three tumesaday. ihe cure is sure 

Kemembe, the great blessing the SU PILLS secure to the human body, is 

URE BLOOD. 

When your bieod is once pure nothing |. (he shepe of food will hardly come amiss ; 
nothing will sour Upom your stomach ; jou tee) Cal au) thong io reason; andthe 
variety of food the better biced is mace Ali Wholeve Weak stomachs, whe ae 
tic, or in any way affected in body, showld without delay resort to BRANDREI 
PILLS —which will incecd strengthen the te poeciple, ane perseverance with them, 
entirely renew the “no.e body ne materials good, will be kept so; these 
displaced and removed. Good Blood incke bene or bed flesh, And bear ip 
jmind, the BRANDRETII'S PIAS suiery pusily Lie Brood 
| The following case Col. J. hughes of Jackson, Ohio, 2 mm mber of the Ohio Le 
\gisiature, will no dount be read with imtercst lime similarly affected. 
| Cure ot violent pesiodical pain in the heed. A persoos can be referred tein 


ithis city, who have been cured of a sinular affliction. 
Jackoon, CAL, Aug. 1, 1644. 

Dr. B. Brandreth,—>ii,— Tat the greacest gvod may done to the number, 
|| take pleasure in informing you for sia oe to 1040 sufferedinces- 
jsantly with a nervous headacne. | applied lo (he comment physiciansin Ohio for 
lrelief, but received whateves. | being much pr: judiced to ali patent 
refused to use your Mills; Goelly my heed. che daily | os last resem, 
jeven without faith, bougita boxe! you Vegetable Pils. On to bed | took 
pills, meat night 3, next i; skipped aight» aud repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since | been parlia ly attacked, | applied to 
iyour Pills and was iorliwith well. | Cannel speek loo lugnly of your ,for nothing 
lreheved me but them. May you live empe) pleasure It must be to you toknow 
jand feel that day unto day ane bign) ight, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
‘of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal 24! Broeuway, 274 Bowery, and 261 Hudsem-st. ; 
|Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; Jem:s Wilson, Jersey City; and by one Agent ia 
jalmost every town in the United States, who have « ce: tiicate of Agency. (4g.17. 
INDIGESTION 

MOST PREVALENT iN WAKM WEATHER, 

Use Parr's Lafe Pills where Healih is @ Desvderatum. 
“TMPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—In wo dues the and secretions of the hu- 

man system undergo more striking claoge thaw in the fallof the year. If we turn 
o Nature, the changes ia the vegetab! world ere foucd (o be not strikingly analo- 

condition of the body. 

‘Prom the decay of autumn, andthe -orvid aud deathiike state of winter, there 
|new lve and beauty. The effect of tht. cecreased ectivily in ail inanimate matter,as 
(well as on our physics! system, render u eof some simple medicine—especially to 
those of a slender copstitution— of absovwls importance. This is the time effectually to 
nature in »enewing and strenetuening the power cf the vinal organs. Of these 


functions, none have a more jutimate conveci: i thaw the stomach and liver. The pre- 
sence of food in the stomach, and (he ic. ithy ope ation of the digestive powers, furnish 
the only natural stimulent to the liver [ut wien ver the coatings of the former be- 


come weak and morbdic, bo. the qu ond yuaitty of the secretions are grestly mo- 
|dified ; the matura/ stimuius is the bile is secreted, ane of 
liver, or chronic affections in owe Ic im of another, are aunost sure tofollow. In this 
\critical condition, to give a healthy tone to (ve stomarh, ana tw free the blood of its im- 
lpurities, thereby preventing mon lis, and it may be years, of suffermg, Pane’s Lire 
|PILLs are a perfectiy genile end effectual meviciue. iis celebrated author was for more 
lthan a century not « close and cuustant student of me-icinal properties of plants, 
of their adaptation vo thecure of every class of interval diseases Although in early 
ule apparently a hopeless invalid, the use of this mecicive restored and continued him ia 
‘health and vigor to the extreme «ge of 152 yeers. Pills are exceedingly mild ia 
‘their operation, and may be given to cluldre «as Well «s adults With the utmost secari- 
To their superiority in this respect ovcr most of the vegetable medicine in use, thou 


their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatistied, either with their fares! sands are constantly testifying. 


their rooms, their treatinent, or with 


to remain in the city during the stoppage uf the Cars only, can at all Limes be accommo-) 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and) 


at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 
to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stabies, {or the accommoda 


tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Utica, Nov. 1, 1543. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf. | 

NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORUVESTER. 
Di: (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No.1 North River, foot of 
Battery Place. 

The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. ; 

The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
and Saturday. 

‘assengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 

Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
N.B —All persons are f trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 
May 11-tf. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greate: 
of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durabi¢ charac-| 
ter. | 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of eae 
country, card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 

(reat Croton Aqueduct. : 
The Dam at Croton River. 


Aquedact Bridge at Harlem Hives 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York. | 
hich these Pens are combined with the quality end style 
low price at which these Pens are y 
ar offered to the American 


must render them the most of an 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


. a || ‘The Proprietors have seduiously avoided thet system of puffing so generally resorted 
The “McGreoor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Kasternand! 1. yet ineir Pills have won a degree of popular laver uiexampied in the 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and South@n Stage Uflices. 1 raVeliers who desire! family medicine. 


history of any 
it is now only tweive since they established their agency in 
| he United States, and the monthly sal s ore cxceedi. g upwards of ten chounaaill boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing im: cl tue .o rest alone on its intrinsic value. 
\No ship going to sea shouldbe without tiem. lFamiltes having once used them will al- 


ways have a supply. 


Sold Retail by Hf respectable Druggists, aid Whelc sale by Thomas Roberts & Co., 117 
|Puiton Street. Ag. 10. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, SECKETARY’S OFFICE. 
ALBANY, Aug. 1, 184. 
} 


To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York :— 

IL SiR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the 
(Tuesdey ding the first Monday of November next, Lie following officers are to be 
lelected, to wit :— 

A Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of this Siute. 

Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-i’rsident of the United States. 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senstorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrae 
‘by the expiration of the term of service of Johu B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next. 

A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, forthe Third 

District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and Stu Wards of said City and County; also, 
a Representative in the said Congress for the Fouri|: District, consisting of the 6th, 7 
[10th and 13th Wards of the said City and Couy'y Also, a Representative in the 
|Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the 5t)).¥' and 14th Wards of the said 

jand County, and also a Representative in the sais \ oucress for the Sixth 

of the Lith, 12th, 15th, 16th Wards of said City and County 
of New York. 

| Also the following County Officers, to wit: 15 \iews rs of Assembly. 

Yours respectfully, 5. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


SHERIF!'S OF FICE, New York, Aug. 5; 184. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State the re. 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and i 
WILLIAM JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

ID? All the public Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
unt)! the Election. and then hand in their bills for advertising the same so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 

—— Statutes, vol. Ist, Chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 
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Sepremper 28. 


“ SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PUBLIC 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- | 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, US aud whew meu tallow the metinct of thew 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: of their maladies. And those who have done have 


, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Byes, King ve printed cirecuions, find »0 much beuc fit Indivicually, (hat they recommend them to 
as such of Lhe iriebos thal may Rot at the Lime be enjoying goodkealih. Lhese uni- 


‘orm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pawn of the Bones ana Versully celeuraied Pills take out of the vody ali diseased, cecayed, or unhealthy parti- 
Jownts, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and ces; eradicate everything from ihe human body contrary to its healthy coneition, 


Diseases arwing from an Lajyudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. No matter of how jong duration Lue Complaint may have been, there is every chance of 
overy when the Pills are commenced with, and 1. is ulteny impossible for them to 


Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wel be Kemoved by this Preparation. bene nearly a century's use has proved them imnoce at da, yet ail ful f 
| © oce Ul as bread, yet a we 

if there be a pieasure on earih which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they vie pemevai of disease, whether curumic or recent, infectious or a7 art ig Wh nave 
might almost euvy men the possession of it is (he power of relieving pallu. How Con ay account o settle with ourselves as regards (he pleasures and pains of Life. It is soon 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having beeu the lustrument of resculug (housaids sated. Suppose you are highty favoured by nature, having a sound mind Jn a sound 
from Misery to those who possess it. Wuat an awount of suilering has been relieved |pogy, tue lot of but few. You cannot but ve allectea when you observe so much suffer- 
aud what still greater amount of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands bodiiy infirmity around you; which neither riches nor the palliative preserip- 
saparitia! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, comtracl- ious o{ physicians are able to ooviate, Even the best health is insecure unless a cer- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scroiu- jtalu remedy Can be used when (he first advances of sickuess cumeson. If then you 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himselt and to his albendants, hus would avoid this slate of things, and you are anxious lo secure your ows health, your 
beenw made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly lor years unde: judgment, and a long Vigorous old age, take prandreth’s Pilis; with them you can nhe- 


cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complaiNis (yer er; ; and you wii! avolv all [he miseries of ae infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
a of w k 


springing from a derangement of Lue secretive organs and the circulation, lave been one whose heaith is not pertec: take them dally jor one month ; 


raises as it were from the tank of disease, and now with re generated constitution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimabie preparation. 
The following interesting case is preseuted, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 
New York, July 25, lo44. 


lyou, you wilt fad ali your facuities of mind and body improved; ail kinds of food will 
give you pleasure. and hone whatever will disagree wita you. Your digestion will pro- 
ceed smoothly and pleasantly, your stomach will not require the assistance of wine, bit- 
ters, or drams ; ia fact, you Will svon learn Wiese Luings are injurious. The reason it is 
easy to expiain: Digestion ts effected solely by the -oivent power ot the bile. This bile 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the follow- jy made by, and secreted Irom the blood. 1t is produced by the same operation fro 
ing facts in reference to the great benefit | have received im the cure of an obstinate! |yjood as is the growth of the budy, or any part thereof, pos the bones, the hair, +d ag 
SANCEROUS ULCER on my breast. ° jor tue nails. By the use of Brandreth's Pills youexpel out of the vody those corrupt 
was atvended eignteen montas by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the 4d- ,ymours which impede digestion, and cramp nature im ali wer operations. Those bu- 
vice and counsel of ove of our most abie and experienced su:geous, without the least mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Coneumption, Piles, and, im fact, ail the 
benefit whatever. Ali the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: lor lve jor g catalogue of diseases lo which humanity is subject,bul which are reducible te one, 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with caustic three times a day, aud for six \l [ypuniry oF BLoeD. Custom has desiznaied lhe name Of Lhe disease by the place upou 


was daily syringed with a weak sojution of nityic acid, and the cavity of interia! ulcer 
was so large that it held over an ounce of thé solution. The Doctor probed the uicer 
and examines the bone, ana said the disease Was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and |! 
I did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the resuct would be tatai | wes 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones examined, bul finding no relie! trom 


|which the impusity of Lue setties, deposites itself , (hus, upon the lungs, Con- 
sumption, upon the muscles, Rueumatisu: 1! upon Lhe akin, Erysipeias and Leprosy ; 
‘upon the knee, a White Swelling ; and wherever pain is felt, or any feeling iv any part 
joi the contrary Lo health, there the impurity of the blood is endeavoring to establish its 
eviliniluence., So in Costiveaess it js occasioned by ihe impurity of the bieed, which 
‘has b seated upun Lie muscies vi the Dower, and which prevents the proper ac- 


what had been done and feeling that | was rapidly getting worse, | almost f of 
recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. 

Seeing various testimonials and ce: tificutes ot cure by the use of Sanps's Saksara- 
RILLA,” in cases similar to my own, | Coaciuded to try a lew votties, several of Wuich 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my clsease, pruduced no very de- 
cided change ; considering tnis as tue only provable cure tor my case, | persevered, until 
the disease was entirely cured. it is pow over cleven months since the Cure Wa» Com- 

; there ts not the slightest appearance of a retura. / therefore pronounce myself 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA,” a5 / took no other mede- 
cine of any kind during the time | was it, nor have I taken any ance. VPieuse excuse 
this lung deferred acknowledgment, | think it my duty make. Your vaiuabie 
Sarsapariila cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else couia, 
and f feel myseif under lasting‘oOligations to you. | can say many things | cannot write, 


afid 1 do most respectfally invite ladies afflicted as | have veento cal! upon me and | wilt | 


pa them fulty of the truth as stated above, and many other things im reterence Lo the 
case. NAACY J. MILLER, 
218 Sullivan-st., next dvor totue Methodist Church. 


The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The, 
writer, Mr. Almy,.s a gentieman of the first respectability, .ustice of the P. ace, &c. 
The patient suffered tor years with Fever Sores on his legs, and could find no relief unti) 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparilia. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says— 

Geutiemen-— It has once inore become my duty to communicate to you the situativa of 
Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Liarris says 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. tie 
further says that he has no paia in the affecteu limb whateve:—tuat lis sleep ls of the 
most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, “ what a change!” and earnestly inquire 
what he has been doing! He has gained in fies very much, and Is able to work at his 
trade,—which is that of ashoemaker— without any incouvenience. This isthe sudstance 


of his marrative—but the picture | cannot in any way here do justice to. The manacr, | 


the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but faiutiy 
imagia6. He requests me to say he wili come and see you as surely as he lives. May 
God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, i» 
the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. 


Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 


HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. 


Baltimore, June 10, is44. 

. Sands :-—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. | was attacked in the year 1539 with 4 scrofulous al- 
lection on iny upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding 
parts until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyeu, 


which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It aiso affected my guins Causing 4 discharge 


very unpleasant, and my tecth became so loose that it would not have been 4 hard Lass 
to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this tine that | 


tioa of the bile |e produce the daily evacuation o! morbid deposites. But ali these effects 
Impure blood are cured or prevented by ‘he use of BRanDaeTu's Pitts. In a word, 
they will give the power aud vigor \o the human constiiuticn M was intended to have 
‘by Nature, aud which it possessed bejure ine absurd of Lae great advantages of 
Tonic of bracing. and minera’ medicimes were acted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
gestive powers and strength diminish, as you will oe told by doctors and other interested 


ely personas, you will ind your streugth and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 


\your mine and body more iively and vigorvus, You will soon perceive that you are 
‘every day addiug to your We!| being by ihe sumple operation of evacuating from your bedy 
the noxious humours of the blood, tne source of ali the pain and misery experienced in the 
human body. Such is ve benign operation of Brandreth’s Pills, thai they oaly take out 
of the body what is Lurtiul bo it, thus producing its purification and its perfect health. 

| The Brandreth Pilis are (he best medicine for families and schools. No medicine is 
'so weli adap ed for the occasional sickness of cnildren. By having them in the house, 
and giving them when the [rst symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
affair of only a few huurs , and in scariet fever, measies, and worms, there Is no medi- 
cme so sate and so sure to cure. It ts all that should be used, or onght to be used. 1 
speak as a iainer, and from experience 

Ladies shouid use Braudreth’s Pills frequentiy. They will insure them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirery prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pills are harmiess. They increase the powers of life—they do not depress them. Fe- 
maies will ind them to secure thatstate of health which every mother wishes to en- 
joy. Incostiveness, so often prevaleatat an interesting period, the Braiidreth Pilis are 
a safe and effectua! remedy. 

Tuere is vo medicine so safe as Lis; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 
lraily used by humerous ladies during thelr coufinement, to the exciusion of all other 
\purgatives , and the Pills, being composed entirely of verbs or vegetable matter, purtiy 
the blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in a manner so simple as to 
igive every day ea-e aiff pleasure. 

Man wil! be born to-day of bilss, compared to whathas hitherto been his lot, weighed 
\down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
how to alieviale Giscovery Was presented tothe word. The weak, the feebie, 
jthe jntirm, the pervous, the delicate, are iu a few Gays strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst Compiainis are removed by perse veraace, without tue expense of a phy- 
isieian. Adapted lo aii clrcums ances and situations, they are the best medicine ever im- 
‘vented for families, or Lo Lake to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
‘change of diet, particular legimen, or care agaist taking colds, 

| Tue Brasorern Fists are sold at 25 cents per box, with ful) directions, at one store 
in every town i& the United Siates. Letaii who purchase enquire jor the certificate, 
‘on which are fac similes of the labels on the box, it like the Pilis, they are genuine—jf{ 
uot, not, There has yet been, | velieve, no countertelt of the new labels, aad it is to be 
hoped there wi | not, for it is jmpoSsibie to Waagine a greater crime than that of making 


The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M. D. 
Principa! Brandrethian ('ffice, 241 Broadway, New York. Tue ietail offices are 


1 was rendered tectly miserable. | consulted the first sicians in the city, but with | = 

little benefit. Every ine 1 heard of was tried, but ~<a of no Goch and as » | WUdson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 

last Fesort was recommended a change of air ; but this like other remedies, did no guod , *°¢ J. Wiisom, Main street, Jermey ity. Parker, Broad-s'rcet, Newark. Price 3 cts., 
Bur full directions French, Spag.oh, Portuguese, and German. 


the disease coutinued gradually to increase untii my whoie body was affected. 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sursaparilia. | pro- | 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, »1x dottles, aud in tess time than, 
three m is was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected | 
the Cure, and with a cesire that the afflicted may vo longer suffer, but use the right me- 
and be frve from disease, with !eelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your Inend 
DANIEL McCUNNIKAN. | 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will od me at my residence ip Front-st., | 
where it will afford me pi e Lo¢ sate anything in relation to this cure. 
VANIEL McCONNIKAN. | 
Personally appeared before me the above named Dame! McConnikan, and wave oath | 
of the facts contained in the foregoing stat t JOUN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. . 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents —I have just received « letter from my father in 
Russellvilie, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla | have no doubt, 
he can be the means of selling a great dea!, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his) 
family. Last Decem.¢r | was sent tor to see my sister before she died, she having been) 
in poor health for some tv or three years, and at the tine | went over to see her, she, 
was at the poiot of death with the scariet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with) 
me a bottle of your Sarsapariila, and with the cunsent of ber physician she commenced, 
taking it thatnight. I remained with her three days, and left -r rapidly tmproving. Her 
husband sent « boy home with me for more of the Sarsapariila. [| seni one dozen bottles! 
which f believe will effect an entire cure. My father writes me te that effect, and wishes, 
through me to procure an agency for selling your valuab.e medicine to that neighbour- 
hood. Respectfully, J. M. OWENS. | 
Prepared and sold at wholesale ana retail, and for exportation, A.B. & D. Sands | 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 Bast Broadway, N. York | 
Sold aiso by Jonn Holland Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Kreut, King-| 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, agents for the Proprietors) 
by special appointment. 
Price $1 per bottle. six bottles for $5. | 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilia that) 
has aad 1s constantly achieving such remarkable Cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to Which the human frame is syoject, and ask tor Sand's Sarsaparilla, and tak 
no other. Ag.3. 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 15 Camp-street, New Orieans. 
H. B. Wellman. 


Observe the Red Powting oa the Top aud Bottom Lavel. Oaevery Box of Genuine 
Brandreth Pills, Bexsamin PILLs is printed over Two times in 
edinuk. Rememberto see Ww this, aad you will notbe deceived with Counterfeit 
ils. (Sept. 21.) 


HE RAILKOAD St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville. —THOMAS F. LENNOX 
late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new location 
m Yorkviile. the Cers stop hcarly on weekaays and half hourly on Sundays. 

This Es ablishment wil! be fourd one of the most suicabre snd convenient stopping 
places en route to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
and which is Within two minutes walk of the R, R. Hote), 

Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, ere Constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 

Private Rooms tor Parties. 

An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the liouse, together with other Amuse-~ 
meuts. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpoo! will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wil! sail on the 
succeeding day, viz 
Ships. Masters. 


W.C. Barstow, June 1}, Oct. 1, Feb. I July 16, Nov 16, Mar. 16 


Cambridge, 

Eng!and, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16.Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma. (new, A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, A G Furber, Aug. |, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jam. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16,0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
Columbus, G. A. Coie, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May | Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) D. G. Bailey. Sept.i6, Jan. '6, May 16)Sov. |}, Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in _ of elegance or comfort in they cabin accommo 
\dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 

The commanders are wel] known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention wil) always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 


| |\desecription wi!) be provided, with the exception of wines and jiquors, which will be fur- 


nished by the stewards if required. 


Neither she captalpe of these sh be responsible for letters 
|parcels or packages sent regular lading are signed 
For freight or passage, apply 


L. J Webster, “A. L. Norton, 
we G. Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. 


GOODHUE & Co., 64 or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 
Fob. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
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